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{ A true story of a Negro hostess 


and a white soldier. 


Condensed from People’s Voice 


By Rev. Adam Clayton Powell, Jr. 


S] HIS IS a simple tale of two 
souls who lived on opposite 
sides of the tracks. One was 

a little brown miss from 
White Plains, N. Y., the other was 
the mangled wreck of what once 
had been a white man. 

She wanted to do her bit for her 
country. She thought the best thing 
she could do was to make the last 
hours of the men of the armed 
forces happy. So she journeyed 
over to the neighboring White 
Plains U.S.O. center to enlist as a 
hostess. White Plains is guarded 
by Negro soldiers but the U.S.O. 
center does not admit Negro sol- 
diers. 

She would not let this change 
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her. Once or twice a week she jour- 
neyed to New York City to the 
Stage Door Canteen on Broadway— 
the place that knows no color line. 
It is one of the few strongholds of 
practicing democracy. 

He had already been in the fight. 
Somewhere in the South Pacific 
storming some Jap-held bridgehead 
he had had his face blown to bits. 
God had been kind and preserved 
his body. But had God been kind? 
All the art of plastic surgery, all 
the inches of skin taken from his 
body and the bodies of his com- 
rades couldn’t remake that face into 
the normal features of a human be- 
ing. Had God really been kind? 

He was grotesque. 


A hole where a mouth had been. 
Two holes where a nose once 
breathed. Deep inside of him there 
was still a heart and a mind and a 
soul. So he recovered. He forced 
the army to take him back. He was 
sailing the next day—sailing to 
some unknown bridgehead, to some 
rat-infested rampart of fascism. He 
wanted to have a final minute of 
happiness. He wandered into the 
Stage Door Canteen. 

This Thing made in the image of 
God with his features destroyed by 
the hatred of man, asked the 
hostesses for a dance but they 
turned away—terrified! No one 
would dance with him. His heart 
agonized for that brief moment, 
more than his body had ever hurt. 

Then the pert little brown lady 
of Westchester stepped forward 
and said, “I’ll dance with you.” 

He sailed that night. Weeks 
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went by. Just the other day she re. 
ceived a letter—‘‘Somewhere in 
Italy,” and it went something like 
this: 

“My dear Helen: 

I will always remember that last 
night at the Stage Door Canteen. 
You were so kind and yet what you 
did you did it without showing you 
were kind. I appreciate it more 
now than my humble pen can tell. 
You see it’s like this—our ship 
went direct to Italy, right into 
action. I was among the first that 
landed. I will always remember 
that last night at the Stage Door 
Canteen for it was the last time I 
danced and it was the last time that 
I ever will dance. That morning 
we landed I was slightly unlucky— 
both my legs were shot away. 

Yours for a People’s Victory at 
home and abroad. Harry.” 


Language In 


THERE IS a standing joke among Negro soldiers 
building the new Road to Tokio through Burma that some 
of the newly arrived Chinese speak with a Negro accent 
the few words of English they have learned. Most of the 
Negroes have learned such Chinese phrases as hao bu hao 
and ting hao, which, literally translated, mean “good or 


bad” and “excellent.” 


Indians were astonished to see a Negro warrant officer 
eating with white Americans, and one remarked, ‘That's 
the best war propaganda in favor of the United Nations 
that has ever been put out here.” 


Robert P. Martin, Liberty. 


{ Negro greats get keys to city 


but not to its hotel rooms. 


Wlach Votes On White Music 


Condensed from the book, “Music On My Beat” 


By Howard Taubman 


course of this war that color 
lines, racial animosities, poll 
taxes, and accumulation of 
bigotries are being used against 
America by an enemy who does not 
mean to cure them. 
Some may chuckle when they 
hear that a minor official in Nazi 
Germany sent Marian Anderson an 
invitation to make a tour of fifty 
concerts, provided she could guar- 
antee that she is one hundred per 
cent Aryan. But that the barbarism 
of weighing blood percentages of 
human beings is not a laughing 
matter. And knowing it, America 
must concede that we have the mote 
in our own eyes to deal with. 
When you observe the success 
and public acclaim of Negro sing- 
ers like Roland Hayes, Paul Robe- 
son, Marian Anderson, Dorothy 
Maynor, Anne Brown, Ethel Wat- 


g' HAS become clear in the 
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ers, and others; when you see that 
a talented young conductor like 
Dean Dixon can be invited to lead 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony at Lewisohn Stadium and the 
NBC Symphony over a nation-wide 
network; when you remark on the 
tremendous popularity of a long 
line of Negro jazz musicians like 
Duke Ellington, Louis Armstrong, 
Count Basie, Lionel Hampton, 
Teddy Wilson, Hazel Scott, and 
scores of others, you may well ask 
how anyone can claim that Negro 
musicians in America still suffer 
from discrimination. 

They are successful, and their 
success has opened many doors to 
them and their fellows. But they do 
not tell the world about the troubles 
they have seen. 

Negro musicians know about dis- 
crimination. Their success does not 
shelter them from it, and their path 
is harder for it. 

Paul Robeson says that from the 
beginning, as a football player at 
Rutgers, as a student, as an actor, 
and as a singer, he had to give 
something extra because he was a 
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Negro. It was only when he dis- 
covered the truth about his place in 
the world that the drive generated 
by his being a Negro turned into 
a consciousness of being a human 
being first. 

When he met men like G. B. 
Shaw, Sir Stafford Cripps, and 
Jawaharlal Nehru for the first time, 
he scarcely understood them. But 
when he realized that oppression 
and discrimination were virtually 
everywhere, and that it was not the 
Negro alone who suffered, he be- 
came militantly progressive. He 
spoke up boldly for the exploited 
and downtrodden. Though his un- 
compromising stand cost him some 
engagements, it won him others, as 
well as a new host of friends and 
admirers. 

The Negro artist is haunted by 
the fear of discrimination, Even 
where no semblance of it exists, he 
braces himself for it. When Marian 
Anderson, then twenty-one, took 
part in a contest of which the prize 
was a public appearance at the 
Lewisohn Stadium, she was the last 
of the candidates to be called on a 
hot August day. It was not surpris- 
ing that she and her teacher were 
suspicious when they discovered 
that she was listed to wind up the 
competition. Fearing that she 
would be stopped before she had a 
chance to show what she could do, 
he warned her to keep singing even 
if the gong sounded. But the judges 
listened and gave her the prize. 

As her reward, she sang before a 


March 


Lewisohn Stadium audience and 
proved that she had an extraordi- 
nary voice. There was reason to be. 
lieve that her career was well 
launched. But her manager could 
scarcely sell her, and such engage- 
ments as came to her way were at 
puny fees. She had done almost as 
well when engagements at church 
parties and other affairs in the 
Negro community would net her 
twenty-five and fifty dollars each. 

She decided to go abroad, and 
the Rosenwald Foundation helped 
to pay her way. She worked hard 
in Europe and presently became a 
celebrity, singing in many countries 
and establishing a formidable repu- 
tation. The news of her triumphs 
was published in this country. 

Did the American managers 
hasten to sign her up, as they jostled 
each other whenever a new star ap- 
peared on the European scene? 
They hesitated to take another 
chance on her. One of them, Sol 
Hurok, finally did, and made a 
fortune. 

It is generally conceded that 
Marion Anderson is a great artist, 
but there have been dissenting 
voices, based, in some cases, not on 
the merits but on bigotry. I hap- 
pened to be discussing Miss Ander- 
son with a singer from the South, 
and I said that I respected her for 
her achievements gained in spite of 
handicaps. 

The Southerner exclaimed ir- 
ritably: ‘‘Handicaps, nothing. She's 
lucky! You boys and the public 
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have gone out of your way to be 
nice to her because she’s a Negro. 
(Only he didn’t use the word Ne- 
gto.) If she were treated like the 
rest Of us, she would be just an 
ordinary singer!” 

Miss Anderson speaks of dis- 
crimination without self-conscious- 
ness, as if it were an ever-present 
phenomenon that had to be faced 
with intelligence rather than with 
bitterness. But she admits that it is 
distressing each time she is con- 
fronted with a new phase of it, no 
matter how firmly she has hardened 
herself. She recognizes, moreover, 
that, because of her position, she 
suffers from it less than other men 
and women of her race. 

In most cities of these democratic 
United States, the first-class hotels 
are not open to her; in some, even 
the second- and third-class will not 
let her in. She has to put up at the 
homes of Negro families. There 
have been one or two honorable 
exceptions, like the Algonquin in 
New York, run by Frank Case. 

The Auditorium in Chicago was 
another exception, but the busy- 
bodies would not let it be. After 
stopping at the hotel for some years, 
Miss Anderson discovered during 
one tour that she was no longer 
welcome. An executive, patently 
embarrassed, said that other resi- 
dents of the hotel had objected. 

Miss Anderson requested that she 
be confronted with the objectors, 
but was refused. Then another rea- 
son was trotted out: her Negro 


friends, coming to visit her, had 
passed through the hotel and some 
of the white guests had objected to 
their presence. But, Miss Anderson 
explains, if she has friends in a 
town where she is giving a recital, 
she makes it a point to visit them 
at their homes, fearing that they 
will be turned away or be asked to 
use the service entrance. 

She gave a concert in Atlantic 
City, N. J., singing to a packed 
house in a large auditorium. Her 
visit was turned into an occasion. 
There was a civic celebration, and 
an official of the town presented 
her with the keys to the city. But 
the hotels would not rent her a 
room for the night. 

Negro musicians, when they are 
touring, have to be careful about 
where and how they eat. If they are 
permitted to stay at a good hotel, 
they consider it wisest to take their 
meals in their rooms. Miss Ander- 
son, Dorothy Maynor, and others 
have had to be reticent about show- 
ing themselves in public places. 
Paul Robeson has been denied en- 
trance to a fashionable New York 
eating place, though he came as the 
guest of a prominent white person, 
a valued patron of the place. 

Being persons of sensitivity, 
these Negro artists do not relish 
trying to gain admittance where it 
is hedged about with restrictions. 
But they are conscious of their duty 
to their people and of the role they 
must play in helping to win simple, 
democratic equality. They take re- 
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buffs, swallow their pride, and keep 
trying to open hostile doors. 

Miss Anderson admits that when 
Roland Hayes, first of America’s 
outstanding Negro singers, came 
along, there were fewer doors open 
to him. By the very fact that he 
could make a big career, he broke 
down some barriers. Paul Robeson 
battered down a few more. She, in 
turn, has made things easier for the 
musicians who followed her. Thus 
Miss Maynor was permitted to oc- 
cupy a studio in Carnegie Hall. 
But it took considerable pressure 
to get her the place, for the rent- 
ing agent feared that other tenants 
would object. In the end, he signed 
the lease with Miss Maynor’s man- 
ager. 

Negro musicians are making ca- 
reers as recitalists. But not one has 
been given a chance to sing in a 
major American opera company 
like the Metropolitan. Marian An- 
derson once confided that she would 
like to try her hand at opera, and 
there are several roles—Carmen, 
Amneris, and Erda—that would 
suit her in every way. In the popu- 
lar-priced companies like those run 
by Alfredo Salmaggi, Negro sing- 
ers have been given a chance. Thus 
Caterina Jarjoro has sung Aida sev- 
eral times, and splendidly, too. 

How can we expect a hospitable 
approach to the Negro musician 
from the Metropolitan Opera House 
when some of its patrons will not 
even tolerate the presence of a Ne- 
gro in an adjacent seat? 


March 


At a recent opening night at 
the Metropolitan, several Negroes, 
dressed in white tie and tails, like 
the other customers, occupied ten- 
dollar seats. Some subscribers whose 
seats adjoined those held by the 
Negroes were annoyed. They com- 
plained to the box office, which ex. 
plained that the seats were pur- 
chased through speculators. 

For the box office has to be ten- 
der about the prejudices of its 
quality trade. If Negro customers 
buy tickets directly from the box 
office, precautions are taken to give 
them aisle seats and to tear up the 
ticket for the neighboring seat, so 
that no white patron will have to 
rub shoulders with a Negro. Even 
when business is good, this practice 
is followed. An opera official ex- 
plained, with a long face, that “the 
sacrifice had to be made.” 

One of the outraged subscribers 
who complained about the presence 
of Negroes in the audience at the 
Metropolitan Opera opening blamed 
their temerity on ‘That Man in the 
White House who encouraged them 
to be bold.” 

But with unchanging bigotries in 
the paying customers, how can we 
expect essentially conservative insti- 
tutions like the Metropolitan Opera 
or the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra to invite Ne- 
groes to become members of sing- 
ing or playing personnel ? 

I don’t know whether there are 
Negro instrumentalists good enough 
to hold down a place in a first-rank 
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symphonic ensemble, but I do know 
that none has ever become a mem- 
ber of such an orchestra. The 
chances are that Negro musicians, 
realizing that their avenues of op- 
portunity in a good orchestra are 
slim, turn to jazz, where Negro 
ensembles can make good. 

Not that the Negro jazz musician 
is better off than the Andersons, 
Maynors, and Dixons. He faces all 
manner of difficulties in obtaining 
commercial sponsors for his radio 
programs, and the commercially 
sponsored programs pay well. 

Only recently have the big radio 
networks promised to add Negro 
musicians to their regular person- 
nel. Duke Ellington says that he 
has never had a commercially spon- 
sored radio hour on a big network. 
The reason given him is that the 
Southern affiliates of the networks 
will not tolerate it. 

But Duke knows better about the 
attitude of Southern people. He 
and his band played in a dance hall 
in Atlanta for Negro dancers. 
There were 3000 Negroes on the 
floor, and in the galleries were 
about 5000 white persons who had 
paid their way in just to listen to 
the music. 

The Negro is invited occasion- 
ally, but not in strict proportion to 
his number and merits, to play at 
the fashionable, best-paying dance 
resorts. A few Negro bands do 
well by barnstorming, playing one- 
night stands at college proms, in 
movie theaters and dance halls of 


smaller towns. The younger people 
of America are open-minded about 
their jazz favorites. They don’t 
worry about color if the musicians 
can deliver. 

On records, the Negro jazz mu- 
sicians get their best break. In this 
medium, their work is in open com- 
petition with the field, and it sells 
on its merits. As a result, a good 
many excellent Negro musicians 
have received a considerable lift in 
their profession through records and 
the juke boxes. 

The picture is not unrelievedly 
somber. There are people, millions 
of them, who have no prejudices, 
and there are an increasing number 
of musicians who are getting a fair 
deal. Many white people have 
made it a point to help gifted 
Negro artists. 

Eleanor Roosevelt has made spe- 
cial trips to New York to be at con- 
certs conducted by Dean Dixon. 
Dorothy Maynor was enabled to be- 
come a singer thanks to the support, 
both financial and moral, of several 
white women. John Henry Ham- 
mond, Jr., has done good work in 
hunting out and encouraging Ne- 
gro jazz musicians. John Charles 
Thomas wrote to the officers of a 
naval training station to make sure 
that the Negro boys in training 
would also be admitted to the audi- 
ence before accepting an invitation 
to sing there. 

But the patronage of generous 
white people or faithful Negro 
neighbors is no real solution. The 
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basic question is: are Anderson, 
Maynor, Robeson, Ellington, and 
Armstrong unique? I think not. 
The incidence of talent among Ne- 
groes would probably strike as high 
an average among any other group, 
and possibly higher, for the Negro 
is musical by nature. But the first 
glimmers of talent are not always 
recognized in an impoverished en- 
vironment, What chance has the 
scion of a share-cropper to show his 
talent? What chance has he to get 
it developed, if it is indeed recog- 
nized? 

Negro musicians should not be 
restricted to isolated successes, nor 
to all-Negro ensembles like jazz 
bands and occasional Broadway 
shows like Porgy and Bess and 
Cabin in the Sky. Not that all- 
Negro shows are without their real 
uses. 

Through such shows we discover 
singers like Anne Brown, who was 
a student at the Juilliard School of 
Music when the George Gershwin 
operatic setting of Du Bose Hay- 
ward’s Porgy was going into re- 
hearsal. She wrote to Gershwin, 
asking for an audition. She got it 
and the job. What was more, 
Gershwin called her up one day 
and said, “What do you think 
Georgie has done for you?” She 
couldn’t guess what Georgie had 
done. Georgie told her. He had 
changed the title from Porgy to 
Porgy and Bess. 
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Despite the opportunity that 
Anne Brown received through 
Porgy and Bess, she was for many 
years virtually a one-role singer, as 
far as public and producers were 
concerned. After the first run of 
the opera, she did little, and when 
the work was revived to immense 
success, she was again in the ascend- 
ant. The temptation was great to 
remain a one-role singer. The pro- 
ducers who wanted her to stay with 
the show through the New York 
run and the road tour offered her a 
two-year guarantee of $75,000. But 
she was determined to venture all 
on a future as a recitalist. 

There are many fine potential 
artists among our Negro people. 
Given equal opportunities to grow, 
live, study, and work, they might 
take their rightful place, to the en- 
richment of the nation. But we 
must rid ourselves of the notion, 
symbolized by the moving pictures’ 
consistent refusal to let a Negro be 
little else but a flunky or a comic, 
that the Negroes are an inferior 
race. 

Scientists of standing have said 
repeatedly that there are no inferior 
peoples, and within a democracy 
there should certainly be nothing 
less than equality for all citizens. 
It should no longer be necessary 
for the Negro to sing, as he did in 
the year of our Lord 1943, in an 
anti-Jim Crow song, ‘‘Give me some 
democracy to defend.” 


MY MOST HUMILIATING 
JIM CROW EXPERIENCE 


Written for Negro Digest 


By George S. Schuyler 
WAS in Paris, Texas, and 
Georeoer it was pay day for 
me. 


I was sitting in my room- 
ing house awaiting the Western 
Union money order. My train for 
Texarkana would arrive sometime 
after four o'clock (it was then 
nearly three), and I certainly in- 
tended to be aboard it. 

Two days in Paris, surveying the 
local scene and interviewing the 
darker natives, strengthened the 
conviction that some of the mean- 
est white folks in Texas resided 
there. 

A couple of years previously two 
Negroes had been broiled at the 
county fair grounds, and local col- 
ored folk were still boycotting the 
annual fair. Whenever Negro res- 
idents of a Southern town admit 
that it is tough (It is usually said 


GEORGE SCHUYLER is one of the 
best known of Negro newspaper column- 
ists, his work appearing weekly in the 
Pittsburgh Courier. He has been a 
contributor to leading national maga- 
zines and is author of several books. 


to be the next town that is so 
bad!), there can be little doubt 
about it. 

Thus on that March day in 1926, 
I welcomed the opportunity to leave 
the frying pan of Paris for the fire 
of Texarkana. 

At long last the notice came. The 
money had arrived. I hurried down- 
town to the Western Union office. 
It was a rather one-horse affair, and 
the lady manager confessed that 
she could not cash so large an 
order. However, she wrote out a 
check and directed me to a nearby 
hotel where, she said, the clerk 
would be glad to cash it. 

I had never been in a Southern 
hotel — except a Negro hotel, and 
I cannot say that I was particular 
about going. But after all I needed 
the money and could not leave on 
that train for Texarkana without it. 
Nor was there any time for quib- 
bling. 

Over to the hotel I hurried, 
pushed open the front door and 
strode into the lobby. It was a 
spacious place with leather-uphol- 
stered settees, tile floor, palm trees 
and big bright brass cuspidors, A 
cloud of smoke hung low. The big 
easy chairs and settees were filled 
with men guests, wide-brimmed 
hats pushed well back on their 
heads, cigars and cigarettes blaz- 
ing, droning away in Texas drawl. 

I made for the hotel desk, the 
Western Union check in my hand. 
When I was over half way to the 
desk, the clerk looked up with a 
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scowl on his young, hard face. 

“Take off yo’ hat . . . Boy!” 
he shouted at the top of his voice. 
He emphasized the word “boy.” 

I stopped in my tracks as if shot. 
All eyes turned toward me, curi- 
ously, challengingly, warningly. 
The lobby was quiet with the si- 
lence of a cemetery. It was shocking 
to be catapulted suddenly into du- 
bious battle when one was intent 
only on getting away from the bat- 
tlefield. 

What was there to do? To re- 
trace my steps—if I could—meant 
trying to find another place in town 
to cash the $75 check, with the 
chance of missing the last train to 
Texarkana. On this, my first tour 
of the South, I had been engaged 
for some two months—long enough 
to know that if I started back to- 
ward the door without obeying the 
clerk, I might never reach it. Un- 
doubtedly the clerk had a gun, as 
did over half the other men in the 
lobby. This was Paris, Texas, not 
New York City, and . . . well, 
when in Rome. . . 

After these lightning reflections 
I swallowed my pride and reluc- 
tantly pulled off my hat. My jaun- 
tiness gone and humiliation and 
rage tormenting my insides, I pro- 


ceeded to the desk, followed by 
scores of glances. 

“The Western Union manager 
said you might cash this check for 
me,” I said, as calmly as I could. 
He snatched the check, then looked 
at it with some surprise. He got 
the money from the safe, counted 
it out, and I rapidly pocketed it. 
As I turned to go, his Southern 
curiosity got the better of him, and 
he exposed himself to my dagger. 

“What are you, president of 
some nigguh school?” he asked. 

“No,” I replied witheringly and 
with foolhardy Manhattan flippan- 
cy, “Where did you ever hear of a 
boy being president of a school?” 

I was across the lobby in no time, 
acutely aware of my danger. As I 
opened the door and looked back, 
the clerk’s face was as red as a beet 
from his collar to his hair. 

I strolled out of view without 
undue haste, but once at my room- 
ing house, I grabbed my suitcase 
and typewriter, hailed a colored jit- 
ney and five minutes later was at 
the station. How I suffered await- 
ing that train, with one eye on the 
track and the other on the street! 
How delightful it was a few min- 
utes later to sit in the Jim Crow 
coach and watch Paris disappear 
forever in the dusk! 


{ Two helpless Yanks against the Nazis 
and then came Willie’s harmonica. 


Thotling Man 


Condensed from Saturday Evening Post 


By Richard Stern 


T WAS Indian summer. 
Through the length and 
breadth of the land the prep- 
arations were speeded, for a 

man, a great man, had promised an 
end to tacticals, to shadow boxing, 
to the endless ropework and the 
work at the heavy bag. The feel of 
the Garden on fight night was in 
the air, and daily Willie’s tootling 
horn grew more jubilant. 

With it, a man couldn’t fret for 
long. He thought about it—it was 
never really out of his mind—and 
his fingers stopped their drumming. 
He reached into his hip pocket and 
got it out, battered and brassy from 
handling, and he tapped it gently 
on his thigh to clear away any dust. 

He played his harmonica until 
dinner. He laid it aside long 
enough to eat and then took it up 
again, and the barracks became, in 
the cool of the evening, Carnegie 
Hall, the Savoy Ballroom, Lower 
Basin Street. 

It was blackness when Willie 
awakened hard and sat up into the 
glow of the flashlight. The barracks 


were filled with men who stirred 
and muttered and grumbled as they 
got into their clothes, and their 
shadows were huge and grotesque 
on the rough walls. 

They dressed and armed them- 
selves and stood uneasily about, as 
men will in the dressing room 
awaiting the call. 

Presently they crowded them- 
selves into their trucks and set out 
into the night, and after a time 
there came the sharp smell of salt 
water and the sounds of lapping 
ripples, and cold fingers of tog 
touched their faces. In silence they 
boarded their boats and in silence 
they huddled close and felt the 
spray that broke over them as the 
breakwater fell astern. 

In the main cabin the officers 
were gathered around the central 
table. The colonel stabbed at an 
outspread map with his forefinger 
as he talked. ‘This is it,’’ he was 
saying quietly. ‘‘This is the one, 
the one we've all been waiting for.” 

Lieutenant Naye listened and 
watched the pointing forefinger, 
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and the map points impressed them- 
selves into the tablets of his mind. 

Gradually he became aware that 
the colonel’s voice had stopped, 
that there was no sound in the 
cabin. He looked around him and 
found himself the center of atten- 
tion. The colonel was smiling and 
Lieutenant Naye felt uneasy. 

“I see,” said the colonel, “that 
you were foresighted enough to 
bring your band with you, lieuten- 
ant. Commendable. Very com- 
mendable.” 

And then Lieutenant Naye heard 
it—the unmistakable sound of 
Willie’s rhythm, rolling, jumping, 
rocking along solidly. 

He opened his mouth and closed 
it again. ‘That damned Jones!” 
was all he could manage. 

He turned from the table and 
went out of the cabin, aft, walking 
stiff-legged with his heavy head 
thrust forward and his jaw set. 

He reached the after deck and 
the men parted to let him through. 
The music stopped. Lieutenant 
Naye stood before Willie like a 
bulldog before a St. Bernard. The 
lieutenant held out his hand. 

“Let me have it,” he said. 

Willie lowered his hands slowly. 
He looked at the lieutenant, and 
his eyes glowed. He made a motion 
toward his hip pocket. 

“Let me have it,” the lieutenant 
repeated. 

There was no sound. The boat 
rolled and the water slapped against 
its sides unnoticed. “Let me have 
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it,” the lieutenant said once more, 
and his voice was low and ominous, 

Slowly, Willie lifted his arm. 
He dropped the harmonica into the 
lieutenant’s hand and a sound like 
a sigh went up from the men stand. 
ing near. 

“That's tough, music man,” some- 
one said. But Willie made no reply. 

The music was gone and the 
darkness seemed heavier. There 
was no light, there were no stars. 
There was only the fog and the 
black, restless water and the cease- 
less slapping of the waves against 
the sides of the boats. 

Ahead and ahead and ahead they 
went, toward the waiting coast. 

They drew up to the beach and 
the men went over the side waist- 
deep in the cold water, holding 
their weapons above their heads. 

Certain of them were deployed 
around the beachhead to cover a 
possible retreat. The remainder 
moved off in the darkness, toward 
the mosquito-boat base, toward the 
docks and the shops. 

Willie followed Lieutenant Naye 
like a great black shadow. There 
were dark thoughts in his mind, 
dark and violent thoughts. He fol- 
lowed, drawn by the magnet of the 
battered harmonica in the lieuten- 
ant’s pocket, and his great feet trod 
the sand unheeding. 

Ahead, a dark mass in the fog 
grew darker as they approached un- 
til its outlines became distinct and 
they could see the shop buildings 
and the dock and the slim outlines 
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of the mosquito boats that nestled 
there. Unreal. 

A sentry’s voice called out 
sharply. There was a sudden rattle 
of machine-gun fire and an answer- 
ing rifle shot. 

An officer's voice shouted clearly, 
“All right, men!” And the base 
was awake. 

In the fog a siren shrieked. A 
searchlight burst into life, and an- 
other and another, and the sands 
turned white and the fog was 
pressed back. Light came on in the 
barracks building and men streamed 
out half dressed, wearing their hel- 
mets and carrying their weapons. 

Willie felt the tommy gun in his 
hands jump, and its racket was deaf- 
ening ; a German paused at the door 
of the barracks building, and stood 
quite still in the act of running, and 
his gun slipped from his hand and 
his body sagged and seemed to 
shrink, and he slid slowly to the 
sand and lay there crumpled. 

Willie said, “Whoosh!” And 
around him tiny whispering voices 
grew and he felt a cold breath on 
his face and his knees were weak 
like in the first few moments after 
the opening bell before a punch has 
been thrown. 

Willie felt the fear then, and the 
rage that accompanies it. He felt 
the gun in his hand jump again, 
and suddenly the weakness was 
gone from his knees. He charged, 
and his gun rattled in short bursts. 

From the flanks of the barracks 
came answering fire, from the half- 


dressed soldiers, who deployed like 
scattered quail on the light sands. 
Lieutenant Naye dived to the 
ground and opened his fire, and be- 
hind him Willie came to ground 
with a thump and got his gun into 
position and sprayed lead with 
vigor, and the wail of ricocheting 
bullets seemed to fill the air. 

Willie fired and fired and loaded 
and fired until the gun was hot in 
his hands. One by one, the answer- 
ing guns fell silent and the deadly 
whispering voices in the air were 
stilled. 

And then, from the flank, from 
the base of the bluffs that over- 
looked the beach, a heavy machine 
gun opened up with a clattering 
roar. And another, and another, 
and another, until the night was 
filled with their sound. Their cross- 
fire swept the sands and, lifting, 
found the range beyond and poured 
death into the attackers at the docks, 
at the nestling boats. 

“Stop that Willie roared. “That 
ain’t good!” 

Someone shouted, ‘Back! Back!” 
A strong voice, made commanding 
by sudden fear. 

Willie found himself on his feet. 
Ahead were the barracks and be- 
yond them safe darkness. Behind— 
behind there was shouting and con- 
fusion, and the voice continued 
stentoriously, “Back! Back!” 

Willie’s feet chose. One moves 
faster forward than back. He 
churned the sand like a racing 
camel and his great arms pumped 
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and one of the row of machine 
guns left the docks to follow his 
charge, to throw whining lead that 
lent wings to his great feet. He 
flew, and was untouched. 

In the darkness beyond the bar- 
racks he slowed, through canter 
and trot, and came to a halt, blow- 
ing. The machine gun swung back 
toward the dock and added its voice 
to the chorus. Willie removed his 
helmet and wiped his forehead with 
the back of his paw. 

He said feelingly, “Whoosh!” 

Near him he heard a sound. He 
whirled, dropping his helmet, rais- 
ing his gun to the ready. “Speak 
up,” he said softly. “Whoever you 
are, speak up.” 

And Lieutenant Naye’s voice said, 
“You. It would have to be you.” 

Behind them the beach was a 
shambles. In the pitiless glare of 
the searchlights, against the rising 
flames of the docks, the targets were 
unmistakable. The row of machine 
guns poured out its death and the 
shouting voices of distraught men 
added to the confusion, and the 
rout was complete. Willie watched 
it quietly, helplessly. 

Lieutenant Naye’s voice said, 
“Well?” 

Willie turned to face him. The 
lieutenant was looking toward the 
nearest machine-gun emplacement, 
and the set of his neck, of his shoul- 
ders, was clear. He glanced briefly 
at Willie. 

“We can stop a part of that, any- 
way,” he said. It was a question. 
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Willie grunted. He looked at the 
lieutenant and he looked toward the 
spitting machine guns and he heard 
again the whistle and whine of their 
fire. 

“Little man,” he said softly, “‘lit- 
tle man, you is big!” 

The lieutenant did not answer, 
appeared not to hear. He was mov- 
ing forward over the dark sand, his 
eyes on the guns. Willie followed 
without a sound. 

Dimly he could see the foxholes 
dug for the two nearest guns, the 
sandbags piled carefully, the dark 
shapes of the men who manned the 
guns. He grunted. 

“You take the near one,” the 
lieutenant said. “I'll take the one 
beyond.” 

And a voice from the darkness 
beside them said, “Wer da?” 

Willie’s great fist made a short, 
savage arc and the voice was stilled. 

“Yes sir,” Willie said. “I take 
the near one.” 

The lieutenant took two grenades 
from his pocket. He drew their 
pins with his teeth and lobbed 
them with precision in a full over- 
arm sweep. Then he and Willie 
stretched themselves flat against the 
sand until the earth rocked briefly 
and the two nearest machine guns 
were silent. 

“All right,” the lieutenant said, 
and they sprang to their feet and 
rushed forward. 

Willie cradled his gun as he ran. 
He squirted a short burst into 
the near emplacement. One man 
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dropped. Two remained on their 
feet. 

Willie took off in a long dive. 
He soared like a mounting eagle 
and, rolling in midair, he landed on 
one shoulder and the broad of his 
back with two Germans to cushion 
his fall. He got to his knees, grop- 
ing with his great hands, his tommy 
gun forgotten. 

He found one head and clubbed 
it insensible with his fist. He felt 
a sharp pain in his thigh, and he 
grunted and searched again with his 
hands until he found the man who 
had caused the pain. He lifted him 
by shoulder and thigh and turned 
him and beat him against the sand- 
bags until the body went limp in 
his grasp. And then there was 
quiet. 

“M’m’m-m’m’m,” 
“Here we are!” 

A shot sounded from the other 
emplacement. And then another, 
strangely muffled. There was si- 


Willie said. 


lence. And then the lieutenant’s 
voice, “All clear?” 

“He bit me,” Willie said. 
“That's all.” 


The lieutenant called weakly, 
“Can you walk?” 

Willie tried his leg. It folded 
beneath him. He was amazed. 
“No, sir,” he said. “He chewed me 
hard.” He touched his thigh and 
felt warm blood on his fingers. 
“Whoosh! I’m wounded!” 

He pulled himself out of the fox- 
hole in near panic and crawled 
across, on his one good leg and his 
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hands, to the other emplacement. 
At the edge, his arms seemed to 
lose their strength and he rolled 
over the sandbags. 

The lieutenant struggled and sat 
up and leaned back against the 
silent machine gun. “I think my 
hip is broken,” he said. 

In his mind the lieutenant pic- 
tured the maps he had studied 
aboard the ship. 

There was a road atop the bluff. 
It led down to the beach near where 
they were now. Along that road 
there would come reinforcements 
for the garrison. Truck after truck 
of reinforcements — he imagined 
that already he could hear them— 
and between Willie and himself 
and what remained of their outfit 
lay the open beach and the crossfire 
from the emplaced machine guns 
along the bluff’s foot. Reinforce- 
ments behind them and machine- 
gun fire ahead of them, and he with 
a broken hip and Willie with one 
bad leg. He closed his eyes. 

Willie propped himself up 
against the sandbags. The strength 
returned in small measure to his 
arms. He felt the thrill of a good 
first round and his spirits rose. His 
leg was still numb. 

“If you got a bad hip and I got 
me one bad leg, we still got a good 
pair between us. That ain’t bad.” 

The lieutenant opened his eyes. 
“There'll be reinforcements in a 
little while. For the garrison. 
They'll come along the top of the 
bluff and down the road over 
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there.” His hip was beginning to 
pain him. 

“Little man,” he said, “‘we're still 
on our feet. When that bell rings, 
we can come out of our corner and 
throw them real good.” He looked 
around him. “We got a hole and 
we got a nice big gun.” 

The lieutenant was silent and 
shamed. He hunted in his pockets 
and found a crumpled pack of 
cigarettes. “Smoke?” 

“No,” said Willie. “I thank you. 
I don’t smoke. Rhythm’s all I 


needs.” 

“Rhythm,” the lieutenant said 
slowly. “Rhythm.” 

“Rhythm,” Willie repeated, and 
he remembered then and looked in- 
tently at the lieutenant. “And you 
got my little tootling horn.” 

The lieutenant fished in his 
pocket. “Here,” he said. It didn’t 
make any difference now. “Here, 
take it.” 

Willie took the harmonica and 
turned it over and over gently in 
his big hands. Then he beat it 
softly against his thigh. He put it 
to his lips and breathed gently. 
Half a dozen rich chords came out. 
“M’m’m-m’m’m, what you want me 
to blow?” 

Then Willie patted the gun. 
“‘M’m’m-m’m'm, there’s going to be 
a great day when them Nazis come 
a-running down that road.” 

The lieutenant shook his head 
and pulled hard on his smoke. He 
said nothing. 
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“Yes, sir,” Willie went on, 
“we'll have ourselves a welcoming 
committee awaiting them. This old 
gun will talk to them. It'll say, 
‘tat-tat-tat,’ and that’s something 
they won't be expecting.” He 
leaned forward to the lieutenant. 
“What you want me to blow? 
While we're waiting for this main 
event to start commencing?” 

He thought hard for a moment. 
“Maybe some marching music?” 

“All right,” the lieutenant said 
wearily. It didn’t matter; nothing 
mattered. The pain in his hip was 
wiping everything else from his 
mind. “Something loud, I guess.” 

Willie put the harmonica to his 
lips again and closed his eyes and 
breathed gently, feeling for the 
music, 

Softly at first it came, and then 
louder, as he caught the unaccus- 
tomed chords and elaborated on 
them, And then, unmistakably, 
Sousa’s Stars and Stripes Forever 
rolled across the sands. Louder it 
came, heavier, until the music thun. 
dered and the foxhole was filled 
with its strength. 

“Why, this ain’t corn!’ Willie 
said, amazed. 

The lieutenant heard it. Through 
the pain it came into his mind, and 
with it seemed to come the proud 
sounds of marching feet, of rolling 
wheels, of taut commands and the 
clash of long-past battles. He felt 
a strength rising in his chest, a scorn 
for his pain; and it came to him 
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then what other men had found— 
that one can march and fight and 
die to music. 

He struggled to hold himself 
against the sandbags, to face the 
gun and the road from the bluff’s 
top. 

that thing,” he said. 
“Blow it plain and loud!” He 
caught at the music hungrily, drew 
its strength into himself. “Plain 
and loud!” 

He swung the gun and touched 
the trigger and sent a burst at the 
road. “Come and get us!” he 
roared, and the Sousa march rolled 
on in triumph. 

They heard the music, too, from 
the water’s edge. 

The music thundered at them 
across the sands above the occa- 
sional clatter of the machine guns, 
above the crackling of the flaming 
docks, above their own confusion. 

“That’s Willie!” 

“That’s tootling man!” 

“Listen, boy! Listen at that!” 

“He’s telling us! Willie’s call- 
ing! That tootling man!”’ 

And they heard Lieutenant 
Naye’s sudden roar, “Come and get 


us!” And they felt the defiance 
that was in his words and, mis- 
understanding them, someone an- 
swered, “Coming! We're coming!” 

The machine guns opened up 
heavily and the beach was filled 
with the whisper of their fire. And 
men fell, but still they came, angry, 
aroused black men. Willie’s music 
drove them on, scourged them with 
thundering drumbeats, and the guns 
ahead were unimportant. And then 
the guns were no longer ahead and 
the men who had manned them 
ceased to exist. And the beach was 
theirs. One small part of the attack 
had carried. 

The lieutenant was carried, un- 
conscious, to the waiting small 
boats. Willie was borne, blowing 
prodigiously. And it was circulated 
widely what the rescuers had seen 
at the machine-gun emplacements. 

The sergeant himself saw them 
pushed off toward the waiting hos- 
pital ship. ‘“Tootling man,” he said 
softly, “tootling man, you is.” 

Lieutenant Naye opened his eyes 
briefly. “Amen,” he said. 

And Willie beat out three bars 
of Mister Five by Five in answer. 


A PORTLY COLORED WOMAN was seated in a 
street car and her white neighbor asked her to get up. 


She refused. 


“You know what I'd do if I had you down South,” he 


began. 
“I know exactly what you would do,” was the swift 
rejoinder. “You'd come around to my back door at night 
and I would say ‘no. 


Baltimore Afro-American 
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“WHAT ARE you fighting for?” 
a Navy messman was asked. 

His reply: “Right now I can 
only put my finger in somebody 
else’s soup. I'm fighting to let 
somebody else put his finger in my 
soup.” 

Carl Murphy, 
Baltimore Afro-American 


A COMPANY of Negro soldiers 
ready to go overseas were lolling 
around an embarkation point when 
a mosey woman came up to look 
them over. 

“Young man,” she said, ap- 
proaching one soldier, “are you 
ready to die for your country?” 

“No, ma'am,” he promptly re- 
plied, “‘but I’m perfectly willing to 
let some Nazi die for his.” 

Fowler Jenkins 


FIRST Mess Attendant: “You 
know that soldier who used to be 
a famous lecturer? I heard him talk 
today.” 

Second M.A.: “How come?” 

First M.A.: ‘Oh, I spilled some 
coffee down his neck and he got up 
and said a few words.” 

Gowen Beacon 
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IN FRONT of a hotel in a 
southern city, an old colored man 
tipped his hat to a uniformed man 
and said: “Morning, Sergeant.” 

The officer glared and said: “I'm 
not a sergeant; I’m a major.” 

The old Negro clucked commis- 
eratingly. “Excuse me, Major. And 
I sure hope you get to be a sergeant 


some time.” Howard Way 


DURING one of his many trips 
overseas, President Roosevelt re- 
viewed some Negro troops and 
shook hands with some of the sol- 
diers, Said one doughboy: 

“You sent my greetings some 
months ago, sir, when I was 
drafted. Now I'd like to return 
them.” John Washington 

A NEGRO BOOTBLACK in 
Times Square, eyed an Army officer 
speculatively, but held off long 
enough to take out and consult a 
dog-eared booklet picturing military 
insignia. Then, confidently, he 
saluted the officer. 

“Hi, Major, how about a shine?” 

P. S.—He got the job. 

N. Y. Times Magazine 
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{ Noted writer figures he’s lucky to be 
an American, even a second class American. 


JI Atm A White Ve ro 


Written Expressly for Negro Digest 


By Milton Mayer 


F I WERE a Negro? 
Y Say, brother, I am a Negro. 


I don’t take as bad a beat- 

ing as the rest of the Negroes 

because I’m a white Negro; in other 
words, a Jew. 

Being a white Negro has some 

advantages. I can get into some 

(but not all) of the apartment 


MILTON MAYER as a writer has 
graduated from starting hot contro- 
versies to being a controversy. A former 
newspaperman, his articles in the Satur- 
day Evening Post such as “I'll Sit This 
One Out” and “The Case Against The 
Jews” aroused bitter debate on his anti- 
war views and his stand on anti- 
semitism. Today he has been classified 
1-A, but has informed his draft board 
that he will go to prison rather than 
serve in the army. His exact status is 
still up in the air. For the present he 
is a columnist for The Progressive and 
a contributing editor of Common Sense. 
He has written for Reader's Digest, 
Harper's, The Nation and New Re- 
public. 
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houses, restaurants, hotels, and jobs 
that are closed to black Negroes. 
I can accumulate enough money 
(if I’m a good boy) to be accepted 
by those white men (and there are 
a lot of them) who ask nothing of 
a man except how much money he’s 
got. I can go to some (but not all) 
of the schools, universities, and 
medical schools that exclude black 
Negroes. I can even lose myself 
(if I’m a good boy) in a lynch 
mob, and maybe even (if I’m a very 
good boy) be one of the lynchers. 

But being a white Negro has 
some disadvantages that you black 
Negroes never know. Being a white 
Negro gives me the hope that I can 
be a white man. So I string along 
with the white man; not with the 
white man who ought to be strung 
along with on account of his good- 
ness, but with the popular white 
man, the powerful white man. In 
my effort to string along, I may 
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even go so far as to pretend to be a 
white man, and I’ve even been 
known to go so far as to change my 
name so that the white man will 
think I’m white. 

You black Negroes never do that. 
You’re Negro and you know it, and 
so does the white man, and neither 
of you ever indulges in pretending 
otherwise. Pretending is hard, un- 
rewarding work. Some of us white 
Negroes in Germany pretended we 
were white men before Hitler came, 
and when Hitler came he was even 
rougher on those who pretended 
than he was on those who hadn't. 
Pretending is hard, unrewarding 
work. You Negroes don’t have to 
do it. 

And what am I to do if I don’t 
pretend? What am I to do if I 
face the fact that I’m a Negro, 
although a white one? The answer 
to that question is the same as the 
answer to the question the NEGRO 
Dicest asks: What would I do if 
I were a Negro? 

The first thing I do—since I am 
one—is to count my blessings. They 
don’t take long to count, and they 
can be summarized in Lincoln’s 
simple words: This country is the 
last best hope of earth. That doesn’t 
mean that I support anything this 
country does, including going to 
war; I may decide that some of the 
things of this country, even the best 
of countries, aren’t good for the 
country, and so I oppose them. All 
it means is that here I have the best 
chance to fight for human freedom. 
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And human freedom is we Negroes’ 
only hope. 

My blessings don’t take long to 
count, but what blessings they are! 
What a blessing to live in a com- 
munity which at least pays lip serv- 
ice to the assertion, in its Declara- 
tion of Independence, that it is 
self-evident that all men are created 
equal! Self-evident—not to be 
argued about; not to be legislated 
about; not to be debated, not to be 
proved, not to be denied. Self- 
evident! How lucky I am to live 
in a community which, though its 
practices fall far short of its ideal, 
asserts the ideal of human freedom 
and refuses to argue about it! 

I’m lucky to be an American, 
even a second-class American, be- 
cause being an American gives me 
the best chance on earth to fight 
for human freedom. I’m not proud 
to be an American, because I didn’t 
do anything to be one except to be 
born here. No, I’m /ucky to be one, 
lucky that I landed in a country 


that, while it was growing up, was. 


tich and isolated, lucky that I 
landed in a country which, when it 
was founded, was in the hands of 
men like Roger Williams, Thomas 
Jefferson, and Benjamin Franklin. 

But I’ve got to fight for human 
freedom as Williams, Jefferson, and 
Franklin fought for it, because 
human freedom is we Negroes’ 
only hope. 

Human freedom is not doing as 
well as it was on January 1, 1863, 
when Abraham Lincoln freed the 
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black Negroes. There are more 
actual political slaves in the world 
today than there were then. And 
the political slaves are not the only 
slaves. There are economic slaves, 
chained to a machine or a job, men 
who have no skills of their own or 
tools of their own. Thomas Jeffer- 
son would be horrified if he saw us 
today. In his time, as he pointed 
out in one of his letters, any man 
with energy, ambition, and integrity 
could make a living. That wasn’t 
so in 1932, and it won’t be so when 
the next big depression strikes. 

So I can’t sit by and tell myself 
that human freedom was won for 
me by Williams, Jefferson, Frank- 
lin, and Lincoln, or even by Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. I can’t tell my- 
self, either, that the mere defeat of 
Hitler will win human freedom for. 
me. I’ve got to fight for it myself, 
because it’s my only hope. 

That means I have to be a radi- 
cal, because the world needs radical 
teform if human freedom is not to 
be lost altogether. All I have to do 
to know that the world needs radi- 
cal reform is to look around me and 
see the whole world in flames, with 
the money that should have gone 
into housing and schools and soil 
rehabilitation and hospitals going 
into lead for the bellies of my 
fellow-humans in Germany and 
Japan whose governments, while I 
did nothing to help them, enslaved 
them and led them to war. 

I know that the world can’t go 
on as it is—two world wars in a 


single generation, with an after- 
math of disillusionment, hatred, 
decadence, and depression — and 
still have any world left to fight for 
human freedom in. 

So, as a Negro, white or black, 
I have to fight on every front for 
radical reform. And when my 
friends tell me that I'll get in 
trouble that way, and the best thing 
to do is to keep my mouth shut, 
I have to laugh at them, because I 
know I'll get it in the neck if I let 
the world go to pot, and if I get 
it in the neck fighting for human 
freedom I'd be no worse off than I 
would be if I kept my mouth shut. 
Fighting for human freedom, for 
all men everywhere, for the people 
of India and the people of the 
French Empire and the people of 
Japan and the people of Germany 
—as well as for the black and white 
Negroes in America—this is my 
job as a Negro, 

And so I try to forget I'm a 
Negro, white or black, and I try 
not to be bitter about my lot, and 
I try not to repay hate with hate 
or prejudice with prejudice because 
I’ve got a job to do, a radical job 
to do, and hate and prejudice get 
in the way of my doing my job. 
And when anybodys asks me who 
I am or what I am, and tries to 
make a Republican, 2 Democrat, a 
Communist, or a Fascist of me, I 
say, “I’m a man, not a white man, 
a black man, or an American, but 
a man, fighting in all of humanity's 
war for emancipation.” 
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>» THE WEST COAST aches 
arler Jn (Dias with race prejudice. The Okies, 
Condensed from PM the Arkies and the Texans are 


passing on to the Coast natives 
their bias against Negroes, In 
return, they are being taught to hate Jews and Mexicans, a Mexi- 
can being anyone who speaks Spanish and earns less than $30 a 
week. Over that he’s Spanish and acceptable. 

The Japs in San Francisco were segregated, in a sense, before 
the war. Their district was somewhat crowded, but they didn’t 
live a slum existence. 


Now the Japs have been sent away, and their district is full of 
Negro workers, more Negroes to a square foot than there were 
Japs. The area is jammed for the old, old reasons—whites have 
enforced segregation and exacted high rents. Inevitably the 
crowding is making a slum, and the slum is dirty. 

Despite the segregation the Negroes are happier than they 
were back home, especially those with good jobs. But it hurts. 

For instance, there’s Bremerton, where no barber shop will 
give a Negro a haircut. For that he has to journey to Seattle. 
It’s a two-hour, 99-cent round trip on a ferry. 

Copyright, PM, January 16, 1944 
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N SN >> FEW OF Alexandre Du- 

rama Yy umas mas’ novels were more fantastic 
; than his life and ancestry. 

Condensed from Time His father, the mulatto son 

of one of his grandfather's Santo 

Domingo slaves, enlisted in King Louis XVI's army as a private. 

During the Revolution he rose from private to commander in 

20 months. He had a chocolaty skin, soft negroid eyes, feminine 

hands. But he could raise four army muskets by inserting his 

fingers into the muzzles. 
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In one Austrian battle he defended a bridge so fiercely that 
thereafter he was called “Horatius Cocles of the Tyrol.” Said 
admiring General Thiébault: “He is the only colored man whom 
I have forgiven his skin.” 

“T’'ll be ruined,” cried Alexandre Dumas’ mother just before 
his birth. But he had fair skin and hair (which later became 
kinky), blue eyes. As a boy he had a hard time learning the 
alphabet, but he wrote beautiful longhand. 

Soon young Alexandre’s penmanship was supporting himself. 
Dumas was also trying to eke out his earnings by playwriting. 

The Revolution of 1830 momentarily interrupted his dramatic 
career. He volunteered to go to Soissons, seize some badly 
needed powder. 

The commander of the arsenal, a former colonial officer, at 
first refused to surrender to the kinky-haired playwright. But the 
officer’s wife cried: “Oh, my darling, yield! This is another 
revolt of the Negroes!” Dumas brought back the powder to 
Paris, was embraced by Lafayette and the Duke of Orléans, who 
said: “M. Dumas, you have just achieved your finest drama.” 
Copyright, Time, January 17, 1944 


The black Tartar in cian cates 


Condensed from Chicago Defender You'd merely consider him an- 


other high brow whose grand- 


By Chatwood Hall father had been doing some 


after-dark philandering. 

His features are fine, his hair is wavy black, his color soft 
brown and his eyes black like those of any colored American 
in any American city. 

But the comparison ends here because Russia’s dusky Tartar 
air ace, Captain Amet-Khan knows America only by what he 
reads in the newspapers. He knows that American Negro avi- 
ators fought over Sicily. He knows that Nazi tom-tom beater 
Rosenberg denounces America for using Negro aviators against 
“superior race’ Germans. 

And knowing this, the lean, dark-eyed Red Air Fleet captain 
has been lambasting German Junkers and Messerschmidts all 
over the Southern Russian front. He has fought Germans at 
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Stalingrad, Rostov, Mellitopol, in the Donbas, at Perekop and 
elsewhere. 

German prisoners testify that the German command wants to 
wing what they call the “Black Tartar.” 

Amet-Khan is descended from those Tartar hordes who under 
Ghangiz Khan’s grandson Khan Batu swept deep into Europe 
back in the 13th century as the German fascist hordes want to 
sweep into Asia in this 20th Century. 

Amet-Khan is one of the leading air aces of Russia. He has 
been given a full chance to prove his worth and ability. Besides 
his high honor as a “Hero Of The Soviet Union,” he has been 
decorated with three other Soviet orders. 

Copyright, Chicago Defender, January 22, 1944 


«OTHE SPECTACULAR 
phase of Father Divine’s cult is 


Condensed from Christian Century 


the banquet table where seem- 

ingly endless quantities of ex- 

By Charles S. Braden cellent food are enjoyed freely 
by the “angels. 

But there is another side to it. Meals for as little as ten and 
fifteen cents are served to thousands in the Peace Dining Rooms 
—some of them before the war advertised fried chicken as a 
specialty—and during the difficult depression years as many as 
three thousand destitute people were fed daily. 

Father Divine claims to have saved the state of New York 
over twenty-five million dollars by removing his followers from 
the relief rolls. He got great numbers of them jobs and, by 
providing cheap lodging and cheap meals, made it possible for 
them to live during those difficult years. To follow him 
meant economic security. 

How he is able to do these things, whence comes the money 
to buy and operate the many properties he now owns, has been 
something of a mystery, but the explanation is really not difficult. 

His movement is a species of collectivism. All those who 
enter his “Kingdoms” surrender all they possess, and sometimes 
this is by no means of inconsiderable value. 

Money is not recognized in the Kingdoms. And those of his 
followers who do not live in the Kingdoms contribute a part of 
their earnings. But there is economic security. 

Copyright, Christian Century, January 19, 1944 


and Silver Star from U. S. 


{ Brave black hero gets his revenge 


Condensed from True 
By Lt. James W. Hurlbut 


the Guadalcanal campaign. 

American marines, soldiers, 

sailors, and coast guardsmen 
distinguished themselves in action 
on that South Sea coral island. 
None was more outstanding than 
Sergeant Major Vouza, retired, 
British Solomon Islands Protecto- 
rate. 

Vouza is very black and very 
much a native. A lava-lava covers 
his powerful loins. A string of 
shell beads circles his bull-like neck. 
A wooden comb is thrust in his 
carroty-red hair, which he dyed to 
suit his own taste. He can split 
a coconut or run up a palm tree as 
eficiently as any other Solomon 
native. Even a layman, however, 
immediately recognizes him for 
what he is—a soldier through and 
through. 

On the island of Tulagi, seat of 
the British government in the 
southern Solomons, there func- 


ise were many heroes in 


LT. JAMES W. HURLBUT was the 
first former newspaperman to enlist in 
the Marines new corps of combat cor- 
fespondents. He was technical adviser 
for the movie, Guadalcanal Diary. 


tioned for many years a company 
of native constabulary. They guazd- 
ed the native prison, rounded up 
trouble makers and tax dodgers, 
and generally preserved the peace 
throughout the nearby islands. 
They were fiercely proud of the 
trust the British government re- 
posed in them and of their ability 
as soldiers. 

Sometime in 1916 a native boy 
paddled across from his village on 
Guadalcanal to enlist in the con- 
stabularly. Strong, healthy and in- 
telligent, he was readily accepted 
and sworn into the service. The 
name of Vouza was written on the 
rolls. 


Even in so capable a group, 
Vouza was outstanding. He was 
promoted rapidly and in 1929 
achieved the rank of sergeant major, 
highest grade possible for a native 
constable. 

For twelve years Vouza bossed 
the police force. The fame of his 
unit spread. His men were the 
neatest, best disciplined, best drilled 
native police in the South Pacific. 
Vouza knew all the inhabitants of 
the islands. He liked most of them. 
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One he did not like was a Japanese 
ship carpenter named Isimoto. 

The suave Isimoto never got into 
trouble with the police, but he was 
always so ingratiatingly polite to 
the burly sergeant major that Vouza 
was vaguely troubled. Isimoto 
sailed all through the islands in his 
little schooner, repairing the boats 
belonging to the planters and trad- 
ers and he knew the reef-filled 
waters and jungle trails of the 
southern Solomons as well as any 
native. Vouza was relieved when 
Isimoto went back to Japan, early 
in 1940. They were to meet again, 
however. 

In 1941, Vouza was retired on 
a pension. With much pomp and 
ceremony, he was awarded the 
Service Medal in recognition of his 
long and faithful tour of duty. 
Earlier, the British government had 
bestowed the Coronation Medal 
upon him. 

Vouza went back to Guadalcanal, 
planning to round out his life as a 
man of substance in his native vil- 
lage. His government pension was 
more than enough to insure a com- 
fortable, peaceful existence for 
himself, his devoted wife, and his 
numerous children. He became the 
chief of his district. 

Then the Japanese invaded the 
southern Solomons. They landed 
first on Tulagi island, after sub- 
jecting it to many days of bombing. 
The governor general and his staff, 
along with the native and Chinese 


March 


Although Tulagi was deserted, 
the Japanese didn’t know it. Ob. 
servers in the big bombing planes 
saw unmistakable signs of life on 
the island each time they flew over. 
Fresh laundry was visible on 
clotheslines and the supplies in the 
open were always in different pusi- 
tions than they had been during the 
previous raids. 

After every raid Sergeant Major 
Vouza sailed over to Tulagi under 
the cover of darkness. He spent the 
entire night hanging up laundry, 
moving barrels and concealing 
signs of damage. The Japanese 
dropped thousands of pounds of 
bombs on the deserted island before 
they decided it was sufficiently soft- 
ened to risk an attack. 

The little apes landed on Tulagi 
in March. It was not until May 
that they crossed the twenty-mile 
channel to Guadalcanal and_ took 
over the coconut grove area neat 
Lunga Point and Kukum. By that 
time, most of the white residents 
on the island had been taken out 
to Australia. Vouza went back to 
his village and organized an un- 
official home guard. 

The Japanese began immediately 
to construct an airfield. They hired 
many natives to work with their 
own labor battalion men. But they 
paid meager wages in worthless 
currency and raided the natives’ 
gardens and killed the natives’ pigs. 
The natives didn’t like them. 

A sharp-eyed observer might 


residents, evacuated to Guadalcanal. ‘ have noticed that among the natives 
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working with the Jap laborers there 
were almost always one or two who 
seemed to have a more soldierly 
bearing than the rest. They were 
native policemen still carrying on 
their official duties. They would 
hide their rifles and cartridge belts 
in the bush and then go into the 
Jap camp to volunteer for work. 
After a day or two they quietly 
walked off the job, picked up their 
arms and trotted into the hills. 

Then came August 7th and the 
landing of the American Marines. 

We who landed knew there were 
natives on the island, but for two 
days we saw no sign of them. 

One afternoon, though, a sentry 
on the beach sent a runner up to us. 

“There’s some guy in a funny- 
looking canoe heading this way,” 
he reported. ‘“‘He’s real dark col- 
ored, but he doesn’t look like a 
Jap.” 

We ran down to the beach and 
watched the odd-looking craft com- 
ing in. None of us had ever seen 
a native dugout canoe before. 
There was only one man visible in 
the boat—nearly naked, black- 
skinned, with hair the color of car- 
rots. He stopped paddling and sat 
impassively watching us. 

Some inspired soul held up his 
tight hand with the palm forward, 
universal sign of friendly inten- 
tions, The voyager solemnly raised 
his palm and then resumed pad- 
dling. As the boat came into shore, 
we crowded close. There was a 
second person lying on the bottom 


of the tiny craft—a man whose 
clothes were in tatters and whose 
face and arms were swathed in 
bandages. 

“Hey!” someone shouted. “That's 
a Navy pilot. Look at that in- 
signia!”’ 

The man was unconscious and 
seemed badly injured, but there was 
not much doubt but that he was one 
of our fliers. He was carefully 
lifted out of the boat and carried 
off to the field hospital. The native 
was escorted to a command post 
for questioning. 

The questioning didn’t go well. 
While the native answered will- 
ingly enough, he spoke a language 
we had never heard before. It 
sounded like English, at least some 
of the words, but the phrases didn’t 
make sense. Later, some of us were 
to become quite adept at pidgin 
English, the South Pacific trade 
language. Finally, the Marine lieu- 
tenant who was doing the inter- 
rogating turned to me. 

“You try it, Sergeant,” he sug- 
gested. “You newspaper people 
are good at asking questions.” 

I squatted on my haunches in 
front of our guest. I grinned ten- 
tatively, and he smiled broadly in 
return. 

“What's your name?” I inquired. 

He sounded like a verbal ma- 
chine gun. I made a negative ges- 
ture with hands, shoulders and eye- 
brows. He grinned again and then 
made writing motions with his 
fingers. That made sense and I 
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handed over pencil and notebook. 
When he handed it back I expected 
to see something as unintelligible 
as his speech, but in a neat hand 
was written: 

“S M Vouza.” 

“You Vouza?” I asked. 

He nodded vigorously. ‘Me fel- 
low man Vouza.” 

Either he was talking more clear- 
ly or I was getting the hang of his 
speech. I tried another question. 
I pointed to the initials. 

“What does that mean? Does 
the ‘S’ mean Sam or Stanley?” 

He shook his head this time and 
in somewhat the manner one uses 
on a backward child he said slowly 
and distinctly: “Me no fellow man 
Sam. Me fellow man Vouza. Ser- 
geant Major Vouza.” 

That clicked. I turned to the 
group of dungaree-clad marines 
crowding around. ‘He says he’s a 
sergeant major,” I explained bright- 
ly. “Must be one of the native 
police.” 

It was a long interview, but with 
much backing and filling on both 
sides I learned that Vouza was the 
chief of a village near Koli Point. 
I learned that when we made our 
landing on August 7th the natives 
had gone into the hills to escape 
our barrage. Early that morning 
Vouza had seen a plane crash into 
the jungle. With one or two of his 
fellows he had made his way 
through the bush to the spot where 
the plane had fallen. The pilot was 
badly injured but still alive. Vouza 
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carried him back to the village, 
where his wounds were dressed. 

When Vouza saw that we were 
firmly established he carried the 
pilot down to the ocean and put 
him in a dugout for the trip to our 
area. 

“That’s fine, Vouza,’”’ the lien- 
tenant interposed. friend. 
More fellow men here?” 

Vouza nodded and dropped the 
butt of the cigarette we had given 
him onto the hard earth. When 
he ground it out with his bare toes 
the assembled marines gasped in 
unison. Vouza grinned. We were 
to learn later that he was very 
proud of his tough-soled feet. He 
turned to the jungle fringe behind 
us and shouted a few words in na- 
tive dialect. Immediately a dozen 
male natives in assorted sizes 
stepped into view. We were glad 
they weren’t Japs. Until then, 
we'd had no idea they were there. 

We took Vouza and his friends 
to our division headquarters where 
they busied themselves makiag 
shelter at the edge of the camp. 
From that time on they were prac- 
tically a part of our unit. 

During the next few days, Vouza 
acted as liaison between the Ma- 
rines and the natives. He moved 
tirelessly from group to group in 
the bush and in the hills, carrying 
word that the “fellow man 'Mer- 
ican” was friendly and on the Brit- 
ish side, 

Then, the middle of August, 
Vouza came in from a trip to report 
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that the Japanese had managed to 
land troops to the southeast of our 
position. 

“One, two thousan’ fellow man 
Jap,” Vouza stated firmly. 

Vouza was given an American 
flag for identification purposes and 
sent to warn the people of his own 
village, which lay in the Japs’ path, 
to take to the hills again. But it 
was too late. The Japs had already 
passed the village. We found out 
later that the natives got away in 
time. Desperate to reach his wife 
and family, Vouza made too bold 
an effort to get through the Jap 
force. He was taken prisoner. 

It took four Japanese to tie up 
Vouza. Finally they got him lashed 
to a palm tree and stood by on 
guard. A Jap officer walked up. Jt 
was Isimoto, the erstwhile ship car- 
penter from Tulagi. 

His former ingratiating manner 
was gone. He taunted Vouza for 
his stupidity in casting his lot with 
that of the Americans. How many 
Americans were there, he wanted to 
know, and were their lines estab- 
lished ? 

Vouza wouldn’t talk. 

Isimoto spoke a few rapid words 
in Japanese to one of the soldiers. 
The man stepped forward and 
slashed Vouza across the chest with 
his bayonet. Isimoto then repeated 
his question. 

Vouza wouldn’t talk. 
Another order, another slash, 


and the question was repeated. 
Vouza wouldn’t talk. 

This went on until Vouza’s flesh 
was cut to ribbons, but he still re- 
fused to utter a word. Isimoto 
snapped his fingers in frustrated an- 
noyance. 

“It makes no difference. We will 
wipe out the Americans. We have 
many more men than they. Kill 
this pig,” he flung over his shoulder 
as he walked away. 

A guard jabbed his bayonet deep 
into Vouza’s throat. The old sol- 
dier slumped lifelessly against his 
bonds. 

The Japs pushed on through the 
gathering darkness toward the 
American lines. When the last of 
them had left the grove, Vouza 
lifted his head. Painfully and 
slowly he maneuvered his body 
until he got the grass rope in his 
teeth. Years of chewing betel nut 
had sharpened his teeth and 
strengthened his jaw. He broke 
the bonds. 

Then the man who had been left 
for dead began the ten-mile trip 
back to our headquarters. It took 
a long time, but he made it. He 
went straight through the Jap force, 
through the firing that was begin- 
ning to develop, and through our 
line. He didn’t worry about the 
fact that the Battle of the Tenaru 
was under way—he had informa- 
tion to deliver. Right to headquar- 
ters he half-crawled, half-walked. 
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The sentry who found Vouza 
tried to get him to the field hos- 
pital at once, but he refused to go 
until he had made his report. 

At the field hospital the Navy 
doctors shook their heads mourn- 
fully. Vouza didn’t have one 
chance in two hundred of living 
through the night. 

Next day at noon, however, 
Vouza was still alive. His faithful 
wife was on her way down from 
the hills to be his nurse. In the 
grove southeast of the Tenaru a 
thousand Japanese lay dead. But 
Isimoto was not among them. We 
looked at every corpse in the grove, 
but the search was in vain. The 
villainous Isimoto had escaped. 

A week later, Vouza quietly dis- 
appeared from the hospital to join 
the other native police at headquar- 
ters. He was still bound from head 
to waist in bandages, but his fa- 
mous grin was again in evidence. 

The Marines completely adopted 
Vouza. They gave him pants and 
shirts and a pith helmet with a 
Marine emblem. He absolutely re- 


fused, however, to wear Marine 


Corps shoes. 

When asked what he would do 
to Isimoto if he captured him, 
Vouza said he would be turned 
over to the native women. His 


look as he said it implied that the 
women had particularly effective 
methods of treating a skunk like 
Isimoto. 

Early in November scouts 
brought in word that they had dis- 
covered a Japanese wireless trans- 
mitter and an intelligence unit near 
Taivu Point. Vouza immediately 
asked for and received permission 
to accompany a patrol which was 
being sent out to wipe out the Jap 
camp. After careful planning, the 
patrol set out with Vouza in the 
lead. 

Early in the morning they sur- 
rounded the two huts in which the 
Japanese were living. On a prede- 
termined signal, the party opened 
fire. 

It was all over in five minutes. 
When Vouza walked into the 
shacks he found not a single Japa- 
nese alive. One of the bodies was 
that of Isimoto. Vouza had his re- 
venge. 

Today, with the Service Medal 
and the Coronation Medal, fellow 
man Sergeant Major Vouza wears 
the Silver Star, presented by the 
American government in grateful 
recognition of heroic service ren- 
dered during our occupation of the 
Solomons, as well as the British 
award for valor presented by King 
George VI. 


YYYYYYTY 
A NEGRO CHURCH recently sent out invitations for 
a Sunday chicken dinner with this legend: “Come for a 
wing and a prayer.” 


Laura Wright 


{ Race problem in America incapable 
of solution, maintains this Southerner 


Condensed from Atlantic Monthly 
_ By David L. Cohn 


OUTHERN society is al- 

S most primitively simple on 

the surface and almost in- 
comprehensibly complex 
underneath, 

In Northern Virginia, where 
there are relatively few Negroes, as 
in the Mississippi Delta, where 
there are more Negroes in propor- 
tion to whites than elsewhere except 
in South Africa and the West 
Indies, the whites are one in their 
determination that the ‘‘color line’’ 
shall be maintained—or be modi- 
fied only by their common consent. 

Here each white is deeply af- 
fected by the Negro, just as each 
Negro is deeply affected by the 
white. The one is a problem for 
the other. 

If there has never been a free 
Negro in the South, it is also true 


DAVID L. COHN is the Mississippi- 
born author of the recent best seller, 
Love In America. He is a graduate 
of Yale who was a businessman in 
New Orleans before taking up writing. 
His works include God Shakes Cre- 
ation, Picking American Pockets and 
Good Old Days. 


that there has never been a free 
white in the South since the Civil 
War—free, that is, in the sense 
that the Vermonter is free—be- 
cause the Southerner’s whole soci- 
ety and way of life are conditioned 
by the presence of the Negro. Con- 
sequently no one knows what a free 
Southerner might be like, since the 
Southerner now functions in an en- 
vironment of which he is a prisoner. 

The situation is no fault of the 
Negro. It is simply a fact, and the 
savage irony of it is that the Negro 
alone, of all American groups, did 
not come here either because he had 
been run out of his homeland for 
whatever reasons, or because he 
wanted to better his condition. He 
was dragged out of Africa, tortured, 
enslaved, and killed by millions to 
satisfy the greed of white men who 
preached the religion of love and 
peace. In Christ’s name and for His 
sake, amen. 

The Southern Negro suffers men- 
tal aberrations because he lives 
among whites upon terms which 
they lay down, while the white 
suffers other aberrations because he 
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lives among masses of Negroes. 

These aberrations are inescapable 
in a society that is kept going more 
by unwritten and unwritable laws 
than by the written law affecting 
the races; by an immense and elabo- 
rate code of etiquette that governs 
their daily relations; by an exquisite 
and intuitive tact on the part of 
both whites and Negroes; by ad- 
herence to a labyrinthine code of 
manners, taboos, and conventions. 
There is therefore a sense of strain 
in the air; of a delicately poised 
equilibrium ; of forces held in leash. 

Here men toss uneasily at night 
and awake fatigued in the morning. 
Upon. such a society one must not 
lightly pass judgment ; nor must one 
seek to apply patent remedies, for 
to do so is to play recklessly with 
explosives. 

It is part of the paradox of the 
South that while the Southern Ne- 
gro has made great progress during 
the past half century, race relations 
have deteriorated during the last 
few years—and continue to deteri- 
orate at increased speed. 

Forty years ago, two Negroes 
were justices of the peace in Wash- 
ington County, Mississippi, in the 
heart of the black belt. Both men 
were elected by whites term after 
term without opposition. A little 
earlier, two Negro representatives 
from the same county sat in the 
Mississippi legislature. They were 
splendid men and reflected credit 
upon their constituents and them- 
selves. 
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Today no Negro could be elected 
to public office in Mississippi. 

The process of deterioration of 
race relations is hastened by factors 
working from within and without. 
The older generation of Negroes, 
which had established a workable— 
if perhaps far from ideal—relation- 
ship with the whites, is dying. So 
are the older whites, many of whom 
are almost the last exemplars of the 
tradition of noblesse oblige. 

Southern paternalism toward the 
Negro—whatever its vices or vit- 
tues—is slowly disappearing, and 
the economic relationship of the 
races tends more closely to approxi- 
mate that of the dog-eat-dog econ- 
omy which generally prevails else- 
where. 

The younger Negroes, better edu- 
cated than their predecessors, read- 
ers of the violent and often incendi- 
ary Negro press, sharply intent 
upon securing what they take to be 
their rights, and more resentful of 
the restraints under which they live, 
are developing a bitter hatred of 
the whites. 

The younger whites in turn are 
developing an equally bitter hatred 
of Negroes, while the older mem- 
bers of both races stand bewildered 
and helpless to prevent what may 
become a tragic clash between these 
tragic peoples. 

From without, Nazi, Japanese, 
and American fascist propaganda 
operates to set the races against each 
other, while Southern demagogues 
add to the hatreds and confusions 
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and are valiantly aided by Northern 
white liberals and professional 
Northern Negroes. 

As a result of these factors, many 
Negroes are so bitter that they talk 
of fighting it out with their white 
neighbors, while the whites are so 
embittered that, by a strange hate- 
transference, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt has become the most 
hated woman in the South since 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. She is 
widely blamed for having stimu- 
lated Negroes to demand “‘social 
equality” and higher wages and 
shorter hours in the white folks’ 
kitchens—if not servants’ labor 
unions; and in her name, it is said, 
Negroes have formed “Eleanor 
Clubs” to further these and more 
sinister ends. 

In such an atmosphere, it is futile 
to point out that any people suffer- 
ing repressions will attempt to re- 
move them; that as long ago as 
1831 in Virginia, Nat Turner led 
a slave rebellion against the white 
masters; or, to come to today’s 
events, that the FBI has not discov- 
ered a single Eleanor Club. 

There is nothing new in all this, 
but much that is significant. In 
1904, when Booker T. Washington 
dined at the White House as the 
guest of President Theodore Roose- 
velt, a roar of anger went up from 
the South. 

“White men of the South, how 
do you like it?” asked the New Or- 
leans Times-Democrat. The Mem- 
phis Scimitar said that Roosevelt 


had perpetrated ‘the most damnable 
outrage ever.” The Richmond 
Times, though more hysterical per- 
haps than other Southern news- 
papers, yet came nearer to plumbing 
the unconscious Southern mind, 
when it pictured the President as 
believing that white women should 
receive attentions from Negro men 
and that the two races might inter- 
marry. 

Here we come near to the heart 
of the problem. I submit that our 
understanding depends upon three 
candid acknowledgments. The first 
is that the Negro question is in- 
soluble, as are all complex social 
questions. Only a naive people 
could believe that it is soluble in 
the sense that a final solution can 
be found and the whole matter 
neatly disposed of. 

Secondly, we must acknowledge 
that the question is insoluble be- 
cause, in the conscious or uncon- 
scious minds of whites, it is at bot- 
tom a blood or sexual question. 
They are determined that no white 
in their legal jurisdiction shall 
marry a Negro, and this is the law 
of all the Southern states. They 
are equally determined that white 
women shall not have physical rela- 
tions with Negro men except, when 
discovered, upon pain of death or 
banishment inflicted upon one or 
both parties to the act. 

Under these circumstances there 
can never be “social equality” be- 
tween the races. There cannot even 
be forms of physical propinquity 
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which smack of social equality, or 
which encourage or permit social re- 
lationships, open or clandestine, 
between the races. These iron 
taboos find their direct expression 
in—and are primarily enforced 
through—the physical and social 
segregation of the races. 

If it be said that the Southern 
white man, allegedly zealous for 
the purity of his blood, has not hesi- 
tated to have physical relations with 
Negro women, the charge is irref- 
utable. Historically such relation- 
ships have always occurred every- 
where when there was a master and 
slave relationship between races; 
when the aftermath of slavery was 
the weakening of family ties, and 
the richer race could buy the women 
of the poorer race. 

The fact is nonetheless inde- 
fensible and shameful to a people 
setting themselves up as superior, 
but its recognition leads nowhere 
to a solution of the issues involved. 

It is worth noting, however, that 
so far as one can determine, physi- 
cal relationships between Southern 
white men and Negro women have 
long been decreasing, whether be- 
cause of an awakened conscience on 
this score or because in the South, 
as throughout the country, stand- 
ards of sexual morality among 
white people have been sharply 
relaxed. 

It is useless to tell Southerners 
that their fears are groundless; that 
Negroes say they do not want “'so- 
cial equality” or intermarriage with 
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whites. Logically the Southerner 
argues that if Negroes do not seek 
intermarriage, then, from their 
point of view, they are fools, be- 
cause if they should ever achieve it, 
the repressions of which they com- 
plain would be removed by the 
whites out of familial self-interest. 

Instinctively the Southerner ar- 
gues that sex is at the core of life— 
that it is one of the most profound 
instincts or desires that animate the 
human body, and that it is capable 
of evoking primitive fears and de- 
moniac passions. 

Southern whites, therefore, will 
not at any foreseeable time relax the 
taboos and conventions which keep 
the races separate, from the cradle 
to.the grave. They fear and believe 
that once a small crack is made in 
the walls of social segregation, the 
walls will eventually be breached. 
The separateness of the races, say 
Southerners, must consequently con- 
tinue. 

And if it is concluded by an- 
thropologists that whites and blacks 
will some day intermarry and the 
American people will become choco- 
late-colored, Southern whites reply 
that this is a question to be decided 
by their descendants of the twenty- 
fifth century. 

‘It is William Graham Sumner's 
dictum that you cannot change the 
mores of a people by law, and since 
the social segregation of the races 
is the most deep-seated and per- 
vasive of the Southern mores, it is 
evident that he who attempts to 
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change it by law runs risks of in- 
calculable gravity. 

Yet there are whites and Negroes 
who would attempt to break down 
segregation in the South by Federal 
fiat. Let them beware. I have no 
doubt that in such an event every 
Southern white man would spring 
to arms and the country would be 
swept by civil war. 

No notable improvement of race 
relations can be achieved, in my 
opinion, unless the ground is cleared 
by a recognition on the part of both 
whites and Negroes that (a) the 
problem is incapable of solution, 
and (b) the issue of segregation 
must not be called into question. 

From examples of amelioration 
based on these premises—examples 
taken from all over the South—as 
well as from the extraordinary 
progress of the Southern Negro 
during the past half century, it 
would be reasonable to conclude 
that almost all the differences be- 
tween the races—except only that 
of social segregation—may be grad- 
ually adjusted or removed through 
the exercise of patience, wisdom, 
and good will on both sides. 

If the races made this rational 
approach to the problem, and ruled 
out the one thing that brings it into 
the realm of the emotional or the 
irrational, not only would many of 
the present difficulties be brought 
within the possibility of solution, 
but the burden would then rest 
upon the whites to do for the Ne- 
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gro what they have not done at all, 
or only in part. 

This would mean giving him his 
civic rights: the right to justice in 
the courts; the right to security in 
his person and property; the right 
to a fair share in the distribution of 
tax money for purposes of educa- 
tion, health, and public improve- 
ments. It would mean giving him 
the right to earn a living, to be paid 
according to his worth and not his 
color, to be protected in the prac- 
tice of the professions and skills. 
And, not less important, it would 
mean that he would be asked to 
assume his fair share of taxes and 
other burdens of the community. 

Let us not delude ourselves. This 
is obviously less than democracy. 
This is merely a step toward democ- 
racy. But there is no section of the 
country in which at some time other 
minorities, as well as the Negro, 
have not been discriminated against. 
And let us bear in mind that there 
is no government—indeed, no or- 
ganized religion—which has not at 
some time compromised with the 
logic of its own institutions. But 
one does not reject democracy be- 
cause it is less than perfect—any 
more than one rejects other institu- 
tions for that reason. 

The Negro question is, of course, 
a national question. More than 
three million Negroes live outside 
the South, they are constantly mi- 
grating to other sections; and wher- 
ever they live, almost the same re- 
pressions run against them as in the 
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South, except that elsewhere they 
are often sicklied over with a revolt- 
ing hypocrisy. This is especially 
true of social segregation. 

In terms of the South, however, 
it is clear that both races need the 
sympathetic understanding of oth- 
ers, and not their unreasoned re- 
criminations or pious homilies. 
They need it deeply in these days 
of high tension, and at a time when 
a false move or the acceptance of 
misguided counsel may take the 
whole question out of the hands 
of decent whites and Negroes and 
deliver it into the talons of dema- 
gogues, fascists, and Ku-Kluxers, to 
the irreparable harm of the Negro 
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and the detriment of the whole 
American political order. 

Both races are caught in a tragic 
dilemma. No man can view the 
position of the American Negro 
without a sore heart, a troubled 
conscience, and a deep compassion. 
Nor can one view the position of 
the Southern whites without sym- 
pathy, for they are the sum of their 
inheritance and their environment, 
and act according to their lights, 

Whites and Negroes alike will 
each have to yield much to the other 
if American democracy is to sur- 
vive, and each will have to yield 
out of conviction rather than com- 
pulsion. 


A BRIGHT NEGRO YOUTH was brought into court 
charged with driving while drunk. He declined a lawyer 
and chose to defend himself. 

There was some delay in getting a jury and finally the 
judge collected a panel that was suitable to the prosecuting 
attorney. Then he turned to the defendant and asked: 

“Do you care to challenge any of the jurymen?” 

For a minute or two, the defendant didn’t say a word 
but just sat staring at the jury. Finally he turned to the 


judge. 


“Well, Judge,” he said, “most of these fellows look 
pretty tough and I’m not in very good shape, but I don’t 
think I'd mind challenging the little man down there in 


the front row.” 


Jack Adkins 
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{ Sam Langford rec 


with laughter 
boxing days that left him blind. 


Moston Baby 


Condensed from New York Herald-Tribune 


By Al Laney 


AM LANGFORD is the 

S man competent critics said 

was the greatest fighter in 

ring history, the man the 
champions feared and would not 
fight. The man who was so good 
he never was given a chance to 
show how good he really was. 
You'd think he’d be a hero to every 
youth in Harlem. 

But a search through Harlem for 
the old Boston Tar Baby, inquiries 
up and down Lenox and Seventh 
Avenues in bars and grills, cigar 
stores, newsstands and drugstores 
failed to turn up a lead. Zoot- 
suited youth accosted on street cor- 
ners invariably looked blank and 
asked, ““Who’s he?”’ A dozen times 
I was told positively that Sam was 
dead. 

Sam is not dead. I found him 
at last in a dingy hall bedroom on 
139th Street. He was just sitting 
there on the edge of his bed listen- 
ing to the radio. That is all there 
is for Sam to do now, for he is old 
and blind and penniless. 

The Negro woman who admitted 
me said Mr. Langford’s room was 


the third door down a corridor so 
dark you had to feel your way. Sam 
stood up when I entered and fum- 
bled for a string attached to a pale 
bulb in the ceiling. There was a 
look of surprise on his flat broad 
face. 

“You come to see me?” he asked 
with wonder in his low melodious 
voice. Sam has been sitting there in 
the dark for a long time and there 
have been no visitors. 

“What you want to write about 
old Sam for?” he said. “He ain't 
no good any more. You ever see 
me fight?” 

I lied to Sam, said I had and 
that he was the greatest I ever saw. 
That seemed to please him might- 
ily and he laughed loud. 

Any one who never saw Sam in 
the ring is bound to be surprised 
at his height. He is only 5 feet 61, 
and yet at 165 pounds he brought 
down such giants as Jack Johnson, 
Harry Wills and the towering Fred 
Fulton. 

His short legs, long arms, great 
shoulders and wide girth give him 
a curiously gnomelike appearance. 
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All of his 210 pounds seems to be 
above the hips. But he is a gnome 
with a prodigiously broad flat nose, 
a cauliflower ear and an immense 
amiability. 

Sam receives a few dollars a 
month from a foundation for the 
blind. It is not enough but he 
makes it do. His days are all alike. 
He rises early and two small boys 
lead him to a restaurant for break- 
fast. He is back in his room by 10 
o'clock and then he just sits in the 
dark until late in the afternoon, 
when he goes out to eat again. 

This would seem to be a dreary 
existence, but Sam was never ad- 
dicted to thinking or to brooding 
over his fate in the days when they 
told him he was lucky to get fights 
at all and he does not brood now. 
I had been led to believe by what 
I had read that this stepchild of 
fistiana was a stupid man who had 
been plucked clean by the thieves 
and then thrown out to starve. A 
child of the jungle, they used to 
call him. 

It was therefore a surprise to 
find that Sam is not stupid. He is 
even intelligent, though ignorant 
by the world’s standards. He never 
went to school a day in his life 
and certainly he is a simple crea- 
ture, almost childlike. His memory 
is good, he is an excellent mimic 
and you would go far to find a 
more interesting story-teller. 

And all the stories Sam tells are 
amusing ones. He will not be 
drawn into telling the other kind. 
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He remembers them but if you ask 
him about the old days when he 
was given the business by all and 
sundry he chuckles and tells an. 
other funny story. He laughs all 
the time he is talking and his laugh 
is so infectious, his face so ex- 
pressive, you forget he is blind. 
When he tells his stories and 
laughs he seems almost a happy 
man. There is no drop of hate in 
his soul for any one. 


Sam said he was born March 4, 
1886, in Weymouth, Nova Scotia, 
but that is just a date he thought 
up. He admits he doesn’t know 
and since he was fighting before 
1900 he probably is in the middle 
sixties. 

The gathering place of the col- 
ored boxers in Boston was the 
Baron’s saloon and restaurant in 
the South End. One night Sam 
Langford was at a table with Jack 
Johnson and the latter said, accord- 
ing to Billy Hamilton, “Sam, why 
don’t you challenge Stanley Ketch- 
el? If you do I'll bet $10,000 on 


you. 


Sam replied, “I'll challenge him 
this afternoon if you'll guarantee 
to meet the winner.” Johnson left 
the table and they never spoke 
again. 

The night Sam fought Sandy 
Ferguson, who was a tough bat- 
room brawler who might have been 
champion if he had trained, Sam 
offered to shake hands. Without 
responding, Sandy tore loose with 
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a tight-hand smack on the button. 
Sam dropped his arms. 

Subsequently there were two 
blows struck. Sam hit Sandy and 
Sandy hit the canvas and was still 
out when they lugged him to his 
corner. 


The Dixie Kid came to town 


whom Bill McGeehan called the 
“Plastered Plasterer,” Fred landed 
a hard one on Sam’s head and de- 
stroyed his optic nerve. 

He said he didn’t want anybody 
to feel sorry for him. 

In a way Sam is right. His 
joviality and cheerfulness in ad- 


| and gave a newspaper interview versity envelops you in sadness but 
y about what he was going to do to he does not inspire pity. He has 
n Sam. Sam looked bored in his cor- somehow achieved the feat of ris- 
ner that night. He put his left hand ing above it with simple dignity. 
’ behind his back as the fight started “Don’t nobody need to feel sorry 
, and never used it until the Kid was for old Sam,” he said. “I had 
it carried out. He hit the Kid only plenty good times. I been all over 
in the small of the back. Every the world. I fought maybe three, 
a time that pile driver landed, the four hundred fights and every one 
le Kid would buckle. Finally he was was a pleasure. If I just had me 
knocked out. a little change in my pocket I'd 
|- In Sam’s fight with Fred Fulton, get along fine.” 
in 
ck 
d- 
hy Baseball Future 
* PRESENT INDICATIONS are that the unofficial ban 
” against Negro players will be lifted, possibly even before 
the 1944 major-league season ends. With the drafting of 
im fathers further depleting the wartime baseball ranks (more 
ee than 40 big leaguers have entered the services since the 
eft World Series), major-league owners are sorely tempted to 
ke hire talented Negroes. If one club breaks down the barrier 
and hires a Negro player, the others will surely follow suit. 
dy One little-known aspect is the opposition of the Negro 
af club owners themselves to such a move. They fear whole- 
en sale player raids and would like some protection for their 
am clubs from Commissioner Landis. Their fondest hope is 
out recognition as part of the minor-league setup. 
Newsweek 


A Guy Named 


Condensed from Portland Oregonian 


OMEBODY asked Sergeant Joe Louis the other day aboui 

S his plans for future fisticuffs in the prize ring. ‘‘Well,” 

said the sergeant, “I'd like to fight again, I guess, but | 

don’t know. It’s more than just a personal matter. We have 
more than that to talk about now.” Spoken like a good soldier, 
and like the good American that he is. 

Folks used to say that although Joe Louis was a first-rate pugi- 
list—and they couldn’t very well say anything else—he was a bit 
slow on the intellectual uptake. They discussed poor Joe as though 
he were a somewhat subnormal child. 

But when Joe got over being tongue-tied in public he proved, 
even if he isn’t exactly what you might call loquacious, that he 
shoots as straight and as square in his thinking as he fights in the 
prize ring. 

About a year ago, soon after Joe Louis entered the army, he had 
to tackle the intelligence tests, involving no less than 118 ques- 
tions. It seems altogether likely that he never faced a fight in the 
ring that seemed as tough to him as that one did. 

Well, Joe surprised his examiners as certainly as he surprised 
himself, for he more than got by. He passed with flying colors, 
in spite of having had, even as so many of his people, what is 
called an underprivileged childhood. 

He’s a good man, Joe is, and his country is proud of him. To 
be sure, it took a prize fighting career to show us his good qual- 
ities—but by what other means could he have brought his Amer- 
ican worth to the general attention? 

Save for the opportunity the ring gave him Joe would have been 
only another “colored” boy. It makes you wonder if there aren't 
a lot of young fellows, racially handicapped, just like him. 


Copyright, Portland, Ore., Oregonian 
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EDITORIAL OF THE MONTH 


{ Danger of outbreaks lurks, 
but cities still ignore it. 


| Rots Coming? 


Condensed from New York Post 


By Roger N. Baldwin 


HAT HAS been done, 
the race riots of last 
summer, to prevent others? 
From Pittsburgh west to 
St. Louis, and north to Detroit and 
Chicago, I met leaders in inter- 
racial movements, public officials 
and leading Negroes to gather in- 
formation to be used in the work 
of the American Civil Liberties 
Union against racial discrimination. 
I went furnished with a list of 
cities where a reliable national 
agency had estimated that race riots 
are most likely to break out, and 
half those I visited were on that list. 
But my conclusions from the evi- 
dence are that such distinctions are 
without substantial support, and 
that it is almost impossible to fore- 
cast where the tensions prevailing 
everywhere are most likely to burst 
forth in violence. 
Some cities are more tense than 
others, it is true. Some show a dis- 
tressing blindness of the public 
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authorities to their responsibilities 
to help avoid outbreaks. Some are 
taking all the surface precautions 
while conscious that they do not 
reach the roots of the conflict. 

All the evidence I gathered justi- 
fies Attorney General Francis Bid- 
dle’s reported warning that new 
riots are entirely possible in any 
number of cities because nothing 
effective has been done to prevent 
them. 

Race riots are contagious, as the 
series of them so close together last 
summer showed. Even in cities 
where precautions are taken and 
race relations seem fairly good, a 
spark from another conflagration 
might ignite the smoldering resent- 
ments that lie just under the sur- 
face. For these resentments are uni- 
versal, and on both sides of race 
conflict, 

Even in Detroit, where it might 
be assumed that lessons had been 
learned from last June’s terrible 
outbreak, a leading Negro summed 
up what those in a position to know 
all feel by saying, “We have peace 
now under duress, waiting to see 
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what will happen, and with every- 
body in authority passing the buck.” 

The reason for the extraordinary 

lack of precautions after such tragic 
warnings lies in the size of the job 
to be done in the face of changing 
race relations. Everywhere the Ne- 
groes are restless, frustrated, indig- 
nant at the many discriminations 
that they suffer—feelings intensi- 
fied in a war fought for the Four 
Freedoms. 
* The unspoken cause of friction 
between Negroes and whites is 
everywhere the same—the white 
man’s assumption of the superiority 
of his race and the Negro’s resent- 
ment at being treated on the basis 
of his color. 

The Negro has always resented 
it, but the war has intensified his 
feeling, and he is vocal and deter- 
mined now to play his part as a 
citizen on his merits. 

I heard repeated warnings from 
whites that the “Negro is pushing 
us too fast,” but the plain fact is 
that white communities are far too 
slow in meeting the most elemen- 
tary needs of Negroes for decent 
homes and jobs fitting their skills. 

What whites mean when they 
object to being “pushed too fast’’ 
is that Negroes no longer accept 
without protest the patterns of 
segregation fixed for them or the 
white man’s claims to superior 
rights. 

Whatever complaints stood out 
locally as the cause of friction—and 
they varied considerably—I found 
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everywhere an underlying resent. 
ment against discrimination in the 
armed forces. It is not merely that 
Negroes have difficulty in gaining 
admission to many of the units of 
the armed forces, and are segre- 
gated in almost all of them. 

It is rather the sense that they 
are not recognized as citizens like 
others, deserving of equality of sac. 
rifice for their country. In almost 
every city I visited I heard evidence 
of the immediate provocations 
which this discrimination promotes, 
brought home by Negro soldiers on 
furlough. They tell their folks, and 
they speak in churches and at meet- 
ings, recounting how they are 
pushed around by white officers, 
how they are treated in Souther 
towns, the endless difficulties in 
getting places on buses and trains, 
the arrogance of white M. Ps. 

The grievance is too deep to be 
reached by any measures short of a 
reversal of the segregation and dis. 
crimination practiced by the War 
Department, and there is no hope 
of such relief in the midst of war. 
Yet from clashes between Negro 
soldiers and white police or officers 
may come the spark, as it did in 
Harlem, to set off other riots. 

Above this underlying and uni- 
versal grievance, the most immedi- 
ate causes of resentment are against 
discrimination in employment and 
against the incredible overcrowding 
in slum ghettoes. 

Housing is the main issue in De- 
troit and Chicago. Employment 
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discrimination is the sore spot in 
St. Louis, Indianapolis and Colum- 
bus, as it is in so many other cities 
—a more general cause of protest 
and agitation because it holds Ne- 
groes to inferior jobs and lower 
wages. 

While new job opportunities 
have opened up by the thousands 
in war industries under the impact 
of the manpower shortage and the 
prodding of Federal agencies, the 
general tendency is to segregate 
Negroes in special departments or 
to confine them to special types of 
work, 

Almost every conference in all 
the cities reported many incidents 
of Negroes walking off the job 
when raw white workers were 
brought in to take jobs at better 
wages ahead of skilled Negroes. 
And, equally common, were inci- 
dents reported of white workers 
walking out when Negroes were 
promoted to “white men’s jobs.” 

White women were especially 
cited as offended when Negro 
women were brought in to work 


_ ‘beside them, particularly when they 


were first-generation Americans of 
Polish nationality, fearful of losing 
a not-too-secure caste. 

The CIO was almost universally 
commended for its efforts to over- 
come race discrimination in its 
unions; and the AFL equally con- 
demned. Excellent personnel man- 
agement to eliminate race friction 
was reported in several cities, but 
it is evidently the exception to the 


tule and is not increasing fast 
enough to meet the trouble con- 
stantly arising. 

Only in Pittsburgh has any lead- 
ership been taken by a Chamber of 
Commerce to combat employer dis- 
crimination. Outside the CIO, the 
Federal agencies were reported as 
doing the most active job. 

White and colored workers both 
suffer from the housing shortage, 
but the Negroes get much the worst 
accommodations, and _ their re- 
stricted districts, held tightly by real 
estate agreements, do not expand. 

One Negro leader put it humanly 
by saying, “How can you expect 
anything but a constant sense of in- 
justice when a black man or woman 
gets up every morning to go to 
work from a bed shared with others 
in rooms full to bursting, and with- 
out a decent night’s sleep? And 
whatever wages he makes, he can’t 
get a decent place to live.” 

The resentments against other 
established forms of segregation of 
course persist. But they are not more 
acute now than before, except as the 
sense of resistance is generally more 
articulate. It was surprising to me, 
despite long familiarity with the 
race problem, to learn how gener- 
ally even in northern cities, segre- 
gation is the rule in schools, play- 
grounds, parks, swimming pools 
and bathing beaches, in theatres, 
restaurants, churches and _profes- 
sional associations. 

The two worlds of race are kept 
apart, not by law, but by custom 
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and practice. As long as neighbor- 
hoods are segregated, community 
services and conveniences are segre- 
gated. In recent years this practical 
segregation has increased in north- 
ern cities, according to the testi- 
mony I got, as the easiest way of 
“avoiding conflict.” Negroes do 
not, of course, accept it as a solu- 
tion, and with their increasing re- 
sistance, it cannot be. 

Last summer’s riots produced a 
wave of official and private efforts 
in cities all over the country to set 
up agencies for interracial co-opera- 
tion. It is reported that some 65 
cities set up new committees. Older 
groups took on new life. 

I met with many of both. It is 
my conclusion from what they re- 
ported as to actual work undertaken 
and planned that nothing substan- 
tial is yet in hand anywhere that is 
adequate to meet the mounting re- 
sentments of Negroes, and the con- 
sequent frictions. 

The cause of that failure to come 
to grips with the essential factors 
lies in the resistance of the white 
community to making those far- 
reaching changes necessary to break 
the established patterns of segrega- 
tion. Such co-operation as has been 
achieved works at the top of com- 
munity leadership and does not 
reach down to the levels at which 
grievances are hottest and trouble 
most likely to arise. 


On the side of the Negroes more 
pressure is being exerted than in 
years. Everywhere I got evidence not 
only of the vigor of the established 
race relations agencies, the Urban 
League and the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, but of the increased 
pressure of the Negro in politics, 
His vote is on the whole independ- 
ent locally, and he is a factor to 
make politicians take notice. Legis- 
latures and city councils have larger 
quotas of Negroes; they get more 
appointments under pressure. 

In only one city, East St. Louis, 
Ill., did I find the Negro vote for 
sale, due to the domination of the 
town by a corrupt machine. 

As one Negro leader put it, 
“Sure, we have inter-racial co-opera- 
tion here, and at the lowest levels 
and for the worst possible ends.” 

Elsewhere the Negroes are so 
racially united that politicians can- 
not hold their vote. The mayor of 
one great city complained to me 
that he couldn’t find enough “good 
Democratic Negroes to appoint.” 
“They won't stay hitched,” he 
added with regret. 

It is anyhow certain that the Ne- 
gro has achieved a consciousness of 
his place in American life which, 
even more after the war than now, 
will never let him rest until he has 
won recognition to full citizenship 
in every respect shared by others. 


{ A bit of jive talk 


complete with English translation. 


Date With The Draft 


Condensed from N. Y. Amsterdam Star-News 


_ By Dan Burley 


Dan Burley, Harlem hepcat of the New York Amsterdam Star-News, 
is considered by many the father of jive talk. For some years his column, 
“Back Door Stuff” in the New York Negro weekly, bas been a jive school 
room, and if Dan is not the originator of jive, he is at least one of its 
foremost interpreters, For the uninitiated NEGRO Dicest publishes one of 
his typical jive orations with its interpretation in everyday English to aid 


in translations. 


ELL, HOME, this is the 
Wie 30 of the new double 

six and ole man, you'd 

better get on it if you want 
it, ‘cause every stud and bloomin’ 
bud are gonna be trilling and drill- 
ing on both sides of the main drag 
and on the clip side of the big 
moist. 

The cats and the bats—and I 
hope you dig that one about the 
bats—played like mad in the back- 
beat 12, skiffling and skuffling, try- 
ing to get under the wire. 

The cats not in skulked close to 
the buildings and ducked and 
dodged trying to backtrack on The 
Stud With Many Fingers; the bats 
flittered and fluttered in and out 
of the fill-mills, the gin-dens and 
the glad-pads, slicking and picking 
at the huskings, getting all mixed 


OR THE completely un- 

booted, this hype snitch 

should hip you to the main 

issues in the action put down 
in the scribe tracked on top. The 
first 30, of course, means January 
and the new double six, poppa 
stoppa, is 12, and consequently, a 
new year. The trilling and drilling 
means fancy stepping and walking 
and the main drag is 7th ave. The 
clip side of the big moist is on the 
other side of the ocean where the 
shooting is going on. 

The bats are the creaking old 
crones chasing young men. Skiffling 
and skuffling means feverish activ- 
ity and under the wire means to 
score. 

The cats not in are those out of 
uniforms and the Stud With Many 
Fingers is J. Edgar Hoover and his 
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up with those fine young butterflies 
that wanted to flutter but could only 
splutter when the bats with the gats 
popped in port and grabbed a 4-F 
so they wouldn't be left. 

There are some Lanes without 
much brains playing a hunch trying 
to dig their lunch. And there were 
some squares, who traveled in pairs, 
putting it down for chicks that were 
brown. And every stud had it in 
his blood to wave his bandana at 
each and every fine banana. And 
there were the Homeys, who dur- 
ing the heavy heat stretch, put it 
down in the surf or on the turf, 
with those flimsy drapes and Big 
Apple capes, who are now shaking 
and quaking as Hawkins asks each 
and every livin’, “ole man where's 
your benny?” 

And of course, there was no 
chance of stopping those skulls who 
played at pigeon-dropping. Which 
brings up the ripe hypes the hick 
chicks from the sticks dropped on 
the cool fools who nix all schools. 

Then some of the hens and fancy 
wrens were outslicked and well 
tricked. by the cats who played it 
pat. And many there were who 
acted rather foxy, slipping off with 
their chicks for seats at the Roxy. 
Some played Dick Tracy trying to 
catch Count Basie. And many 
drank wines trying to dig Earl 
Hines. And quite a few of the 
chicks got rather wacky over some 
solid studs wearing Uncle’s khaki. 

There were plenty of hard riffs 
and fancy shifts; and the scoffings 


FBI. Fill-mills are lush-pads and 
glad-pads are fun spots. Huskings 
means what's left. Butterflies are 
pretty young girls and women and 
the bats with the gats are “pistol 
packin’ mamas.” 

A fine banana is a yellow girl 
and the heavy heat stretch is sum- 
mer. A benny is an overcoat and 
Hawkins is without question, the 
cold winter wind. Skulls are top 
slicksters and pigeon dropping is 
playing confidence games. Scoffings 
means what you eat. Deece is a 
dime, and brownie is a cent and 
nine will test your arithmetic. Kites 
are airmail and first class letters. 


were slim when the lights got dim. 
And on Seventh Avenue, and ole 
man it’s true, the cats ate fish, in 
fact twas their main dish, although 
some drank plenty of rum and 
payed that deece for tripe, a 
brownie for the meat, and nine for 
the hype. 

And a whole slew of Jacks dug 
the big chicks in slacks, and 
laughed like hell cause they knew 
damn well the chicks needed some- 
thing else for their backs. And 
there were kites that flew in the 
dim and brights, fancy letters from 
hype-dropping debtors. 

And the action was frantic, both 
sides of the Atlantic, while cats 
from the Apple made Asiatic scrap- 
ple of a lotta Japs with snappy caps. 
Thus, cholly hoss, for fear you'll 
get lost, I'll do a bit of slacking. 


{ West Indies sugar firm 


manager 
sees color phobia running wild in U. S. 


Report jamaica 


Condensed from New Republic 
By R. M. L. Kirkwood 


LOR PREJUDICE is a 
dreadful obstacle in the path 


of those who search for a 

brave new world. If it were 
not tragic, the warped and dis- 
torted outlook of white colorphobes 
toward their colored brethren 
would provide the material for 
cynical comedy and devastating 
satire, 

In Jamaica, most of the elected 
members of our Legislative Coun- 
cil, together with numerous public 
officers and magistrates, some heads 
of government departments, two 
Privy Councillors, one Judge of the 
Court of Appeal and many of the 
leading solicitors, barristers, doc- 
tors and professional men, are col- 
ored. In the Legislative Council 
black men and white mingle freely, 
in equality, and on the best of 
terms. We are essentially a black- 


R. M. L. KIRKWOOD was ap- 
pointed manager of the West Indies 
Sugar Company and left England for 
Jamaica in 1936. Since that time he 
has taken an active interest in Jamaica 
politics and two years ago was elected 
to the Jamaica Legislative Council. 


and-white team; and, speaking 
from personal experience, I am 
sure the average colored Jamaican 
legislator is as intelligent and as 
public-spirited as the average Amer- 
ican congressman. 

Coming up from Jamaica to New 
York, my wife remarked on the 
signs indicating color segregation 
at Southern railway stations. She 
had never encountered Jim Crow 
before. These signs, and my wife's 
amazement at them, woke me up to 
the terrible significance of what we 
were seeing. I wondered what a 
Southerner would say if he came 
to our house in Jamaica and found 
colored men, prominent citizens of 
our community, as his fellow guests. 

Even up North I have heard 
people talk of “our niggers’ getting 
too damn fresh.” 

What do white people mean 
when they talk of a Negro “getting 
fresh?” On questioning, you sel- 
dom find any tangible rudeness. If 
the remark had come from the 
humblest white, that ‘freshness’ 
would be overlooked. It would be 
put down to ignorance. But com- 
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ing from a black man, it is differ- 
ent; or so these colorphobes fancy. 
Generally speaking, talk of Negro 
“freshness” amounts to nothing 
more than that the black man has 
talked to the white on a man-to- 
man basis. 

The Negro is apparently expect- 
ed to behave like a docile animal. 
If he speaks like a man, he is 
“fresh.” 

In Jamaica the whites represent 
about one per cent of the popula- 
tion. In 1938, owing mainly to 
the very high percentage of unem- 
ployed workers, there was a good 
deal of unrest, culminating in dis- 
order. Yet at the time of these so- 
called “riots” not a single white 
man was injured, except in the 
course’ of police duty or through 
deliberately provocative action. 

Nor was a single white woman 
molested, let alone raped. Of 
course there were plenty of stories 
—terrible tales of murder, arson 
and rape. But not one of them was 
ever authenticated by the police. 
As against this, I could give many 
instances of good-humored toler- 
ance on the part of these crowds 
of impoverished black “rioters.” 

In other words, most of these 
hair-raising stories of riot and rape, 
emanating from places where 
whites and Negroes mingle—and 
especially from localities where the 
Negro is in the majority—are the 
fabrication of frightened whites, 
suffering, presumably, trom an 


acute attack of overdue conscience 


March 


on account of their own shortcom- 
ings in dealing with their darker. 
complexioned neighbors. 

The United States has a splendid 
Opportunity to set an example in 
this color business. But it would 
seem that colorphobia is still a 
fairly widespread disease in the 
land of the free. I have heard most 
intolerant expressions against the 
Negro from Americans in all walks 
of life. Some trade unions, even, 
discriminate against Negro workers. 

Education must take a hand in 
curing this dangerous psychosis. 
And we must see to it, particularly, 
that where communities of mixed 
color exists, there shall be co-educa- 
tion of black and white children. 
This is what has happened to a 
steadily increasing extent in Ja- 
maica. The results are hopeful. 
For if a white boy is beaten by a 
black classmate, in work or in play, 
it is difficult for that same white 
boy to go out into life believing 
that he comes from superior stock. 
It is for this reason that recent at- 
tempts to segregate Negro children 
in schools around New York City 
should be resisted by every decent 
American. 

When white people point to the 
smali percentage of Negroes, for 
example, who have attained world 
reputations in the professions, arts 
or sciences, do they ever consider 
the small proportion of children of 
black extraction who receive a col- 
lege education? Do they ever con- 
sider the small proportion of edu- 
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cated white men who achieve world 
renown in the field of outstanding 
intellectual achievement? And, 
finally, do they properly compre- 
hend the unspoken conspiracy that 
everywhere exists among white 
folk to keep the Negro “where he 
belongs ?”” 

One more point. “Would you 
like your daughter, or your sister, 
to marry a black man?” How often 
has that foolish question been fired 
at me, triumphantly, by angry and 
confused Negrophobes. My answer 
is always the same—“In practice 
the question does not arise.” After 
all, how often does a white woman 
marry a black man in countries like 
Jamaica, where there is a prosper- 
ous and cultured society of black 
and brown people mingling freely 
with people of white skin. The 
answer is—very seldom. 

With the great and increasing 
Negro population in the United 
States, Americans should be setting 
out to kill colorphobia and race 
prejudice. But are they? Segrega- 
tion in the South; race riots in the 
North. These are bad blots on the 
name of the largest democracy. 


A Good 


Surely the average American 
would be somewhat ashamed if he 
realized that, only recently, the 
Legislative Council of Jamaica had 
seriously to debate whether Jamai- 
can citizens should be allowed to 
work in the Southern states—for 
fear that colored workers who had 
been used to considering them- 
selves as independent human be- 
ings, might be the cause of “inci- 
dents” if treated as inferiors. 

In the face of this great coun- 
try’s failure to solve internal race 
problems on a democratic and hu- 
manitarian basis, what hope is there 
for ambitious schemes for ensuring 
permanent peace and plenty in 
every quarter of the globe? 

Is it too late to ask that, along 
with peace planning, some great 
effort be made to ensure that col- 
ored peoples should everywhere en- 
joy equality of education and op- 
portunity with their white-skinned 
neighbors? Is it too much to ask 
that white people should recognize 
that in fact, as in the sight of God, 
the color of a man’s skin is of no 
significance? 


JOE LOUIS, the heavyweight champ, was discussing 
his post-war plans. “When the war is over, and you're 
ready to fight in the ring,” Joe was asked, “which heavy- 
weight would you like to fight first?” 

“I'd like to fight Jim Braddock first,” said Joe, who had 
won the championship from him. “He made me a lot of 
money, and now I'd like to make him some.” 


Leonard Lyons, New York Post 
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CRAZE 


By Richard Burns 


Comeback For Fascism. In 
Naples, Italy, Col. James E. Manly 
of the U. S. Army fighting for 
democracy in Europe, ordered the 
sign “No Negroes” placed on the 
army hotel. All Negro personnel 
is excluded. 

Healthy Tan. In Washington, 
the State Department suggested to 
Haiti that its envoys be mulattoes 
or whites to avoid social difficulties. 
The Haitian government acceded 
to the request. 

Union Of Super Ones. In New 
York the USO ordered pamphlets 
on racial relations banned in all its 
units because the subject is “con- 
troversial.” 

Ballot Blues. In Washington, 
the state of Texas argued before the 
Supreme Court in favor of a “white 
primary” because the Negro popu- 
lation of the state “could whip us 
any time” in an election. 

Race In Reverse. In France, 
Adolf Hitler abandoned his super- 
race theories for the moment to 
mobilize an army of colored soldiers 
to stem a second front invasion. 

Add Ads. In Louisville, a news- 
paper advertisement, “Whose Blood 
Saved Private Perkins?” designed 
to promote racial tolerance, dropped 
mention of Negroes which was in- 
cluded when the copy was run in 
New York. 
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Supreme Supremacy. In South 
Africa the length of a soldier's 
leave in the army is determined by 
his color. White armymen get 
30-day leaves, mulattoes 24 days 
and black soldiers only 18 days. 

Rooms Not For Rent. In Bos- 
ton, a young Haitian lawyer on a 
State Department good will tour 
was refused accommodations in a 
hotel and had to pay three times 
the rate charged whites in a second 
rate rooming house. 

Detroit Dilemma. In Detroit, 
U. S. war housing projects near the 
Ford bomber plant remain half va- 
cant because of federal officials’ 
refusal to allow Negroes in the all- 
white units. 

U-So-And-So. In Jamaica, 
British West Indies, an American 
USO official advertised for help 
and “white only.” Local protests 
forced him to change his mind 
almost before the ad hit the streets. 

Blackout. In Washington, Ethi- 
opia’s minister to the U. S. was 
asked to deliver a message to Ameri- 
cans via the movies. He readily 
assented. As filming was about to 
begin, he asked where the film 
would be shown. When fnformed 
they were for Negro theatres, the 
brown-skinned envoy graciously 
bowed out with refusal to be 
screened. 


~~ 
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 §UCCESS STORY 


{ Richard Wright came out of Mississippi 


to write classic of Negro life 


Vative Soo 


Condensed from the book, ‘13 Against The Odds” 


By Edwin R. Embree 


to write not a book but a 

bomb. He wanted to tell 

what happened to Negroes 
under the hates and hurts of Amer- 
ican life and to tell it with such 
hard, cold realism that people 
could not get away from it. 

He waited and brooded and 
studied year after year until the 
story grew clear and strong in his 
mind. The core of it was his soul, 
planted by his birth into black 
America, fed by the fears and 
handicaps he had known in the 
southern rurals and in the great 
roaring cities of Memphis and 
Chicago. 

He wanted no sentimental tale 
to draw easy tears. After he had 


wit WRIGHT wanted 


EDWIN R. EMBREE is president of 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund and chair- 
man of the Chicago Racial Relations 
Committee. He is author of several 
books, including Brown Americans and 
American Negroes. 


written some stories called Uncle 
Tom’s Children, he said, “I real- 
ized that I had made an awfully 
naive mistake. I found I had writ- 
ten a book which even bankers’ 
daughters could read and weep 
over and feel good about. I swore 
to myself that if I ever wrote an- 
other book, no one would weep 
over it; that it would be so hard 
and deep that they would have to 
face it without the consolation of 
tears. It was this that made me get 
to work in dead earnest.” 

After nearly three decades of 
tense living and three years of tra- 
vail in writing, Richard Wright 
published Native Son. 

All of this man’s life has been 
building toward this and the other 
books that he will write. His life 
is the growing of an intense feel- 
ing and of a power of expression 
by which he can bring light—and 
maybe healing—to dark sores in 
our society. 
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Richard Wright began his life 
on September 4, 1908, on a share- 
cropper farm near Natchez, Mis- 
sissippi, the delta region where the 
richest agriculture of white Amer- 
ica stands on the beaten backs of 
the poorest blacks. His parents, 
“part white, part black, part In- 
dian,” had no fixed home, but 
moved about from farm to farm, 
from town to town, as colored ten- 
ants do in the Deep South. 

His mother, light brown, good 
looking, possessed of a few years 
of book learning, got jobs a few 
months a year as a school teacher, 
at $25 a month. His darker father, 
who had never been inside a school, 
tilled the soil “on shares” on a big 
plantation—shares that at the end 
of the year always seemed to be 
eaten up by the supplies advanced 
by the plantation store. 

There was not much in that kind 
of life to hold a family together. 
The father drifted off. The mother 
who was growing sickly, took little 
Dick and his still littler brother to 
live with her parents in Natchez. 
Later the family lived sometimes 
with their mother’s sister, some- 
times by themselves, in Elaine and 
Helena and West Helena—Arkan- 
sas towns along the west banks of 
the Mississippi River. 

Then the mother had a paralytic 
stroke, and the family gave up the 
struggle to keep a home. She went 
back to her parents; Dick was sent 
to live with an uncle in Green- 
wood, Mississippi; his brother was 


March 


shipped way up North to live with 
an aunt in Detroit. After a few 
miserable months with the uncle, 
Dick joined his mother and grand- 
parents, who by that time had 
moved to Jackson, Mississippi. 

The grandmother was one of the 
stable influences in Dick’s shift- 
ing childhood. His years from ten 
to sixteen were under her stern 
hand. She was a Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist, and so added peculiar zeal 
to the strict discipline of any godly 
home. 

When he was around twelve or 
thirteen, Dick rebelled at the Ad- 
ventist school. He went to the 
Smith-Robinson School, which had 
had the first year of high school 
tacked onto the grammar grades. 
He remembers the Smith-Robinson 
School with some gratitude. The . 
teachers tried their best to pump, 
learning into the pupils. “They 
realized,” Wright says, “that this 
was all the schooling the colored 
kids of Jackson were likely to get. 
So they gave all they had.” Finally 
he-was graduated from all that this 
school had to offer. He says, “It 
wasn’t so much that I graduated as 
that in the spring of 1925 the teach- 
ers capitulated.” And that was the 
end of his schooling. 

He stayed on in Jackson for the 
rest of that year, getting jobs and 
losing them because he kept “‘for- 
getting his place.” Then he ran 
away to Memphis where he held 
jobs longer because he had learned 
better “how to live Jim Crow.” In 
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a year or two he went to Chicago. 
And there and in New York he 
has lived ever since. 

By the time Wright went to 
Memphis, in the fall of 1925, he 
did not have much formal educa- 
tion but he knew a lot about hu- 
man nature and its fantastic twists. 
In the great river town he was 
freer than he had been in Missis- 
sippi or Arkansas. White people 
were so busy with their own affairs 
that they did not hound Negroes 
all the time. And the colored sec- 
tions sprawled over such wide areas 
that Richard wasn’t penned in by 
his own crowd. 

He lived in a rooming house on 
Beale Street—the raucous main 
stem of Negro life. But he chose 
a very respectable house, for, while 
he hadn’t absorbed much of the 
Adventist creed, he has held all 
his life, without thinking much 
about it, to the straight and narrow 
paths on which his strict grand- 
mother started his feet. He had 
learned his Jim Crow lessons so 
well that he held a pretty good job, 
again in an optical shop, all of the 
two years he was in Memphis. 

Growing toward manhood, he 
began to want to write more than 
anything in the world. Even as a 
twelve-year-old lad in Jackson, he 
had written a story, “The Voodoo 
of Hell’s Half Acre,” for one of 
the Negro papers. His teacher 


scolded him for using “hell.” 
His grandmother couldn’t read, 
but she heard about it and asked 


him what he had written. When 
Dick said, “Oh, it was just a story,” 
the old woman was shocked. 

“A story? A lie? Do you mean 
you wrote what wasn’t true?” 

Dick had a time trying to ex- 
plain. The best he could say was, 
“A story isn’t true, but it might 
be true.” His grandmother’s ques- 
tion stuck with him. And he swore 
that all the stories he ever wrote 
would be true—cold, hard, and 
true. 

To write the truth he knew he 
must think and understand. So, 
in his Beale Street room and wan- 
dering the Memphis streets, he 
struggled with “why” and “what 
does it mean.” To write well he 
knew he must read and study. So 
he began to hunger for books. 

Since Negroes were not allowed 
to take books from the “public li- 
brary” of Memphis, he thought up 
some clever tricks. He got a white 
man to sign a card asking that 
books listed from time to time on 
separate sheets be sent him “by 
this boy.” Dick wrote down long 
lists of books and carted them off 
to devour in his room. 

In the winter of 1927-28 he 
moved up to Chicago—the goal of 
all Negroes along the Mississippi 
Valley. By this time he was a 
grown man of nineteen. He was 
tall and strong, but his brown face 
had a lean and hungry look. He 
wanted a job: he wanted the free- 
dom he had heard about in the 
North. But he kept wanting some- 
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thing more; he didn’t know just 
what. He was growing more and 
more intense in the hunt for the 
“why,” the “how does it happen 
and what does it mean.” 

A job came first, for you had 
to live if you were going to un- 
derstand and to write. He got a 
place as porter and errand boy in 
a delicatessen. Then he worked as 
waiter and dishwasher in a tea 
room that Mrs. Crooks—mother of 
the New York tenor—ran in the 
Patricia Hotel on Fullerton Street. 

During these early years in Chi- 
cago, his education bounded for- 
ward. He was thrilled at the roar- 
ing city, at the shabby, guady South 
Side black belt with its seething 
crowds. He saw Negroes having 
freer times than he had ever 
dreamed of. Yet he saw them 
balked and slapped back, too, over 
and over, in hundreds of ways in 
the strange patterns of prejudice 
that he knew so well. 

While working in the delicat- 
essen, he decided to take the Civil 
Service examination for a post-office 
clerkship—the best and_ steadiest 
job a young Negro could hope for. 

Wright passed his Civil Service 
examination and, in the course of 
time, was appointed substitute 


clerk in the United States Postal 
Service. This must have been in 
the fall of 1929 for he remembers 
walking along fondling the official 
notice of his fine new job and hear- 
ing the newsboys cry: 
Crash! Billions Fade!” 


“Stocks 


March 


He didn’t care about the fading 
billions. He had a steady job. And 
by this time security meant a lot to 
this man whose life had been shift. 
ing and uncertain. More than pay 
and security, he prized the short 
and regular hours of the post-office 
which left most of his day free for 
study and thinking and trying to 
write. 

He began to meet other people 
who were thinking about prejudice 
and fear. He met other writers, 
He found companions among So- 
cialists and Communists. He worked 
in the John Reed Club, argued, 
listened to the endless talk of those 
who wanted a new world. He be- 
gan to learn that Negroes were not 
the only downtrodden people. He 
saw white men down and out—“as 
cowed and as bitter as any Missis- 
sippi ‘nigger.’ 

“I had to shift the pictures in 
my mind to take in white victims 
as well as black,” he says. ‘That 
was a tough part of my education.” 

Meanwhile, the security of his 
post-office job began to totter. As 
the depression deepened, mail 
dropped so low that there was work 
only for the regular, senior clerks. 
Though he got a shining 94 per 
cent on a second examination and 
so moved up a rung on Civil Ser- 
vice rating, the volume of mail 
dropped faster than he rose. 

In Chicago, in the trough of the 
depression, he lived through scenes 
of violence as brutal as any he had 
seen in the South: employment 
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dropping 85 per cent in one year; 
rent riots; evicted Negroes shot 
by the police for trying to move 
back into their homes; Negro fam- 
ilies shivering on the sidewalk 
where they and their things had 
been dumped by the landlord; 
death on the pavements. 

In time he had to join the thou- 
sands on relief in Chicago. Hap- 
pily, he did not have to take char- 
ity lying down. He had studied 
hard and he had tried to write, so 
he finally got a relief job on the 
Writers’ Project of WPA. He was 
thankful, but amazed, at that break. 

Since he had had a story, “Big 
Boy Leaves Home,” published in 
the New Caravan, he was classified 
as “professional writer, temporarily 
out of work,” and given a post as 
supervisor over a horde of budding 
authors trying to write essays. 

He learned all he could about 
human beings by his long hours at 
the John Reed Club, in South Side 
pool rooms, anywhere he met and 
felt people. He learned all he 
could about writing from his fel- 
lows on the Writers’ Project. He 
worked at short stories. “I spent 
hours and hours, that stretched into 
days, on the mere mechanics of 
making sentences. It was miserably 
hard work, but I was impelled 
to it.” 

He kept at it. He has always had 
a passion for work. And he 
drummed away on his typewriter, 
after WPA hours, night after night; 
correcting, rewriting, tearing up, 


and starting all over again. Finally, 
with a sheaf of manuscripts that he 
thought pretty good, he decided to 
set off for New York to try to get 
on the Writers’ Project there while 
he peddled his papers to maga- 
zines and publishers. 

Meanwhile he had taken a third 
Civil Service examination, and in 
May of 1937 he had to make a 
tough decision. Just as he was 
starting for New York he got no- 
tice that he had passed his ex- 
amination with an almost perfect 
score and had been awarded the 
goal of all his recent years: a reg- 
ular, permanent postal clerkship at 
the staggering salary of $2100 a 
year. Should he take this steady, 
secure job? Or should he stake all 
on trying to be a writer? 

“I tore up the notice of the ap- 
pointment,” he says, “thumbed a 
ride to New York—and have had 
hell and satisfaction ever since.” 

The decision to sink or swim by 
writing was a turning point in his 
career. Heretofore he had been 
concerned with making a living, 
simply writing on the side. Now 
he put writing first and took jobs 
only to eke out his budget. 

And success rushed to crown his 
devotion. While magazines were 
lukewarm about the stories he 
tried to peddle, Harper's snapped 
up five of them to make the book 
Uncle Tom’s Children, which 
was such an immediate success that 
the magazines began to clamor for 
his stuff. The Writers’ Project in 
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New York gave him a modest, 
steady living while he went on with 
his writing. He was awarded a 
Guggenheim fellowship to free him 
for creative work. 

Long before he went to New 
York, he had been working out in 
his mind a novel he wanted to 
write. Now he could give his whole 
energies to it. He had the mate- 
rials from his own life and the 
understanding from his years of 
ravenous reading and tutored think- 
ing. His theme, as he once ex- 
pressed it, was ‘‘a man isn’t born 
a ‘nigger’; he is made into a ‘nig- 
ger.’”” He knew what he wanted 
to say, but for three suffering years 
he worked on the saying of it— 
weaving plot and incident so that 
the story would be gripping as well 
as brutal; testing every episode and 
feeling by the stern measuring rod 
“is it true?” 

In October, 1939, Native Son 
was published as a dual selection of 
the Book-of-the-Month Club. And 
overnight Richard Wright was 
famous. 

In spite of its clear, cold terror, 
the book sold over 300,000 copies 
in this country and was translated 
into six languages. His audience 
in Latin America and Russia is es- 
pecially large. With the collabora- 
tion of Orson Welles and Paul 
Green, the story was made into a 
play as stark and brutal as the book. 

With Canada Lee playing hon- 
estly and brilliantly the almost im- 
possible leading role of Bigger 
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Thomas, the play stormed New 
York for many months and covered 
the country in long road tours. 
Movie companies made bids for 
the story, but so far no producer 
has been willing to put into pic- 
tures the realism that Wright in- 
sists upon. 

The author had the solid satis- 
faction of knowing that there was 
no cheap sentiment in the popu- 
larity. This was not a tale that 
“bankers’ daughters could read and 
weep over and feel good about.” 
The book was cursed as _ heartily 
as it was praised. People hated the 
scenes of ugly brutality, resented 
the theme that society was to blame 
for the crude crimes, rejected the 
picture of a Negro rebel as the 
Native Son of America. 

In 1940 Richard Wright mar- 
ried Ellen Poplar, a Jewish girl of 
New York City, whom he had met 
in one of the leftwing groups of 
earlier days. A daughter was born 
to them in 1942. These three make 
a Close and loving family, and his 
social life is almost wholly at home. 

While he has lived as hard a life 
as any man in America, this has 
not embittered him. He is a gentle, 
friendly man. Handsome, poised, 
widely read in a hundred topics, 
he is a delightful companion. He 
is not, however, ‘‘hail-fellow-well- 
met.” He does not often go to par- 
ties or night clubs. He seldom goes 
even to the theater or movies. 

He has a small group of close 
friends whom he is always ready 
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to welcome at his home. But it is 
hard to get him to make trips or 
even to go out for visits. For the 
most part, he lives alone with his 
typewriter and in the close circle of 
friends and his wife and child. 

He and his little family live in 
a century-old brownstone building 
neat where the Brooklyn Bridge 
ends on Brooklyn Heights. He 
chose Brooklyn for his home in or- 
der to be at the center of the crea- 
tive world and yet avoid the frivoli- 
ties and social pressures of Harlem 
or the distractions of the home- 
town crowd in Chicago. 

He lives simply. When his wife 
was carrying her baby, he did the 
housework, and he is always ready 
to do his share of cleaning, dish 
washing, even cooking. He seems 
to have no regard for money. Of 
course he was pleased at the huge 
royalties from the book and the 
play. But apparently it did not 
occur to him to alter his way of 
living because of the new money. 
He bought a home in Chicago for 
his aged mother and is known to 
have responded generously to many 
cases of need. But he doesn’t 
splurge in philanthropy any more 
than in his living. 

He rejects all offers to write on 
order for magazines or publishers, 
whatever the price. Yet, with a 
theme that interests him, he works 
weeks and months—and then gives 
it to some publication for a pit- 
tance or for nothing. 

He is said to have refused $50,- 


000 offered by the film studios if he 
would let them portray the char- 
acters in Native Son as white peo- 
ple, and he has turned down every 
offer, at any price, to allow the 
story to be softened or watered 
down for the movie public. 

He is a terrific worker. His day 
is often seventeen hours of driving 
labor. In writing he makes five to 
ten separate drafts of chapters and 
sections before he gets what he 
wants. His painstaking labors come 
from his yearning for perfection in 
conveying his exact meaning and 
feeling. 

From earliest life, Wright has 
been fascinated by the emotion of 
fear. He knew an excess of fright 
in his own life as a black boy in 
the Deep South. He watched fear 
turn men sometimes into cowards, 
sometimes into bullies. Fear runs 
through all of his stories. It is 
terror that has interested him most 
in the psychological studies he has 
made of motives and behavior. 

He is so fascinated by the idea 
of fear that one wonders if he 
has cut himself off from every form 
of security, lest he lose touch in 
his own life with his elemental 
emotion. 

He early renounced the security 
of religion with its promise of sal- 
vation and heaven. As a boy he 
had little to tie him to his family 
and he has made no effort at all in 
later life to bind himself to them. 
He makes no attempt to use money 
as security. In spite of large re- 
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turns from his writings, it seems 
never to have occurred to him to 
buy the security of a fashionable 
home with a retinue of servants. 

He has not even sought the secur- 
ity of his race. He never lost him- 
self in the sprawling, friendly Ne- 
gro group on the South Side of 
Chicago and, now that he has 
moved East, he has not joined the 
noisy Harlem crowd. 

Nor has he given himself the 
feeling of solidarity that comes to 
many through the fellowship of the 
Communist Party. A number of his 
warmest friends are in that group, 
and many of his ideas are one with 
theirs. But he refuses to follow any 
party line or be bound by any 
group. 

“Though my heart is with the 
collectivist and proletarian ideal,” 
he says, “something deeper than 


politics or race is at stake, and that 
is a human right, the right of a man 
to think and feel honestly.” 

He has clung to that right 
through all his suffering and strug. 
gle. Thinking and feeling honestly 
have led him to a deep under. 
standing of the forces that create 
hatred and strife among men. His 
future books will probably be as 
hard and brutal as Native Son. He 
will perhaps continue to use Negro 
characters, for he knows their lives 
with a wealth of detail that would 
be hard to gain about any other 
group. 

But more and more his writing is 
likely to show the struggles of 
human beings regardless of race ot 
class. His stories are likely to grow 
more and more universal, to move 
more and more with the compelling 
fate of a Greek tragedy. 


P. hitics: f 944 Version 


THE STORY comes up to Washington from the Caro- 
linas about the two colored gentlemen discussing the politi- 


cal situation: 


“Who you going to vote for in the next election?” 
“Oh, I’m going to vote for Mr. Roosevelt.” 

“Well, Mr. Roosevelt’s a mighty fine man.” 

“Yes, sir, he sure is. But who you going to vote for?” 
“Me? I’m going to vote for Mr. Willkie.” 

“Is that so! Well, Mr. Willkie he’s a mighty fine man, 


too 


A pause. Then: 


“Yes, sir, he sure is. They're both great men.” 


“Wonder who the white folks’ll be running?” 


Peter Edson, Quote 


{ Philadelphia to inherit kingdom of God 
better known as Father Divine’s 


am tchuglad ? 


Condensed from New York Post 


By Earl Wilson 
ATHER DIVINE’S going to _foot-stamping angels like Contented 
] let us New York sinners fry Mind, Sweet Wisdom, John De- 
in hell, while he moves vout, Abraham Obey and Everlast- 


God’s kingdom to good old 
righteous Philadelphia. 

Personally feeling mighty cut up 
about this slight, I went up to Har- 
lem, to the Heaven called Rockland 
Palace at 155th St. and 8th Av., 
and waited a couple of hours for 
God to get there. 

When the squat little Negro 
Messiah with the shiny bald head 
finally arrived, he sat at “God's 
Holy Communion Table.” (I know 
that’s what it was because there 
was a large, gaudy banner that said 
so.) He wore a flashy tie, a confi- 
dent almost smug smile, and there 
were four pencils and pens bounc- 
ing around in his outside breast 
pocket as he hopped up and down 
orating to about 800 angels in the 
big hall. I was a little startled when 
he suddenly interrupted his speech 
to shout: 

“HAHN’TCHUGLAD?” 

I didn’t get it—he ran the 
words so close together. But sud- 
denly all the weaving, writhing, 


ing Faith began replying: “So 
glad . . . So glad, Father... . 
yes, Father, peace . . . Thank you, 
father.” 

He was asking, “Aren’t you 
glad?” and every single angel there 
was glad as he or she could be. 
Peace, it’s wonderful, when you're 
so glad. 


God was in a bit of a hurry. Be- 
cause he only comes to New York 
on Sundays, that being the day they 
can’t slap certain legal papers on 
him. He had to be on his way be- 
fore midnight. 

It was all quite amazing and pre- 
posterous — the angels throwing 
themselves into a frenzy wilder 
than the wildest camp meetings — 
through the years their faith still 
unshaken. 

Before he spoke, one voluble 
aide said in a testimonial that 
Father undoubtedly had seen to it 
that Christmas Day was sunny, that 
New Year's Day wasn’t snowy, and 
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that the U. S. hasn’t been bombed 
in this war. 

The Father hadn’t yet indicated 
whether he would speak. I went 
up to John Lamb, the white As- 
sistant God, and asked if we might 
expect such a favor. 

“We can only hope,” he said, 
mysteriously. ‘“We never know.” 

God had been busy almost an 
hour just passing along food — 
fried chicken, ham, applesauce, 
sweet potatoes with marshmallows 
—which were handed to him by 
two angels in white standing at his 
back. My mouth watered. 

When God got up to speak, I 
noticed his absurd mustache, a mere 
tuft under his nose, cut down great- 
ly from what he used to wear. He 
said he was leaving New York be- 
cause of its “sadistry.”” He doubt- 
less meant sadism. 

“Philadelphia has been on the 
map,” he announced. “I’m going 
to put it on bigger. Hahn’tchu- 
glad?” 

“So glad, Father! Thank you, 
Father, dear!” 

He said the Pilgrim Fathers went 
to Philadelphia and took along a 
certain document, and he would do 
likewise. And he made it clear he 
felt his work in Philadelphia would 
be greater than that of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, which would be nice go- 
ing. 

At this point the Rosebuds, jun- 
ior angels, began singing. The 
Rosebuds are discouraged from 
playing with dolls when they are 
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small. God thinks dolls make them 
want to get married and have 
babies. Father frowns upon them 
getting married. They should just 
serve God. 

But as startling as this bald God 
with a postage stamp mustache 
whose godhood nevertheless doesn’t 
admit him to New York except on 
Sundays, was the floor show by the 
customers — the best in town. I 
was sitting in the auditorium when 
an orchestra with quite a lot of tam- 
bourine music suddenly struck up 
something. 

Up leaped a woman in the front 
row and hopped around in a circle 
on one foot. Another angel began 
turning around and around as 
though floating, hands held high in 
the air, head thrown back, eyes 
closed. 

As the music’s rhythm became 
more emphatic, people leaped up 
and began skipping up the aisle, 
and on around the room in a circle. 
They skipped faster and faster and 
their numbers grew. 

There were laughing old women, 
busty young girls, small children, a 
man about 30 who raised his knees 
high as he skipped and was clearly 
trying to float, one little man who 
couldn’t skip but ran with his head 
down like a distance runner. 

I asked a he-angel near me what 
had happened. 

“The Spirit moved them,” he re- 
plied, lackadaisically. The Spirit 
hadn’t moved him, and he sat there 
looking. 
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I noticed how orderly and polite 
they were; they invited us to sit on 
the rostrum, which we did. The 
music got faster and the angels lost 
control of themselves. They were 
soon all on their feet, writhing and 
twisting. 
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railing, hit the railing, making it 
shiver, then run some more. 

One amazing young man held a 
hand to his ear constantly, closed 
his eyes, then whirled and whirled 
and whirled, not knowing where he 
was going, as though in both agony 
and ecstasy. He used the wide 


A red- skirted, red - sweatered 
woman got ‘‘the jerks.” She was 
soon doing a derriere-tossing act 
and “bumping” like a burlesque 
girl. 

One little man with a red shirt 
would run up and down beside a 


whirls of a Paul Draper. 

There was one little lean woman 
who merely turned slowly on tip- 
toe, never stopping, turning, turn- 
ing, like a disappointed ballerina in 
a dream. In fact, that’s what the 
whole thing seemed like — a dream. 


Proving Theory Of Relativity 
MARIAN ANDERSON earned the munificent sum 
of $5 for each of her first professional engagements. She 
would sing two or three songs as “assisting artist’ at a 
church social. Often there was no accompanist, and she 
would play the piano herself. Since she was not a pianist, 
she sang all her songs in the key of C major; that disposed 
of a hazard of the black keys. 

A determination to step up her fee to $10 generated a 
crisis. A men’s society which she knew had ample funds 
offered her a date at $5. She held out for $10. The com- 
mittee suggested a compromise at $7.50, but the young 
girl, trembling at her audacity, insisted on her price. The 
committee gave in, and one of the members told her 
mother: ‘That girl of yours sure is going to make money. 
I wouldn’t be surprised”—and the prophet weighed his 
words significantly—“if some day she got fifty dollars a 
concert.” The girl and her mother laughed. “We 
thought,” Miss Anderson recalls, “that he was crazy.” 

Howard Taubman, "Music On My Beat’ 


MAN OF THE MONTH | 


Condensed from Chicago Defender 


ARD-FIGHTING, stout-hearted James L. H. Peck has 
been a tough battler against fascism since he was old 
enough to keep score on world politics. 

Whether on the color line in America or on the 
front line in Spain and Italy, he’s packed a wicked wallop for 
the fascist foe. Most of his front line fighting he’s done in the 
air as a crack pilot. In Spain he was an ace sky battler for the 
Loyalists. 

But when World War II came and 31-year-old Peck tried to 
get wings in the Army Air Corps of the native land, he found 
himself getting the Army run-around that so many men of color 
get when they try to become air fighters for Uncle Sam. 

Peck’s patience ran out at the Army stall. He wanted to go to 
bat for Uncle Sam so he became a seaman in the Merchant 
Marine. 

Peck asked for action and that’s what he got. 

Back in his home town recently was Chief Steward Peck, fresh 
from a thrilling experience dueling with Nazi U-boats and 
Messerschmitts in the Mediterranean. In the office of the CIO 
National Maritime Union, Peck told how he and his ‘shipmates 
got a highly explosive cargo of high test aviation gas through 
the submarine-infested Mediterranean to Italy only 22 miles 
from the front lines. 

An A-1 pilot, author of numerous articles and two books— 
“So You're Going to Fly” (1941), and “Armies With Wings,” 
(1940)—Peck got the flying bug at the age of 9 and fought 
his way up. 

A young man who won himself a high place in the aviation 
world as pilot and expert and author—who proved his wings 
time and again—who flew for the Loyalists in Spain—a man 
made of the stuff which compounds the richness and indestructi- 
bility of a free society—but a Negro. There was always that 
color line walling James Peck off from official recognition. 

So instead of fighting this war out in the air, 31-year-old 
James Peck became a seaman, fighting the war of globewide 
transport. 
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{ Trouble with garters, silk hats 


and silk hosiery in King Menelek’s court. 


In Abyssinia 


Condensed from Yale Review 


By Hoffman Philip 


HEN I went out to Abys- 
YW) in 1910 to become 

first American Minister to 

the court of King Men- 
elek, rail connection with the 
French port of Djibuti on the Red 
Sea extended only as far inland as 
Dire Dawa. 

In this frontier town were the 
caravansaries of camels and mules 
which were the sole means of com- 
munication with the interior, and 
here it was necessary to assemble 
and contract for the large numbers 
of these animals required for trans- 
portation to Addis Ababa. 


Two caravans were formed for 
us—one of camels to transport the 
heavier cases of household effects, 
the other of mules for the smaller 
baggage and supplies. The camel 


HOFFMAN PHILIP was appointed 
minister to Abyssinia in 1908. Later 
he was charge d'affaires of the U. S. 
embassy in Turkey and then served as 
minister to Colombia, Uruguay and 
Norway. He was U. S. ambassador to 
Chile until 1937. 
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caravan proceeded to the mountain 
capital by a longer and easier route, 
taking approximately a month to 
reach its destination. We with our 
camping outfits accompanied the 
mule caravan over the shorter and 
steeper trail. 

Our hot journey to Addis Ababa 
took, altogether, sixteen days, in- 
cluding two stops of twenty-four 
hours to rest the pack animals. At 
the second stop, we had reached an 
elevation of over 8,000 feet, and 
the last stages of the trip were 
through well-watered highland 
meadows with fat, grazing cattle on 
all sides. 

Our initial reception by the 
genial old King Menelek was a 
grand and weird ceremony. Early 
in the morning a horde of wild sol- 
diers arrived at my encampment on 
the outskirts of Addis Ababa to 
conduct me to the Emperor. These 
men wore white cotton-sheeting 
robes (chammas) and peg-top 
trousers, with lion manes as head- 
dresses and leopard-skin mantles; 
they carried rhinoceros-hide shields 
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embossed with silver and modern 
rifles. 

Our arrangements for the audi- 
ence with the Emperor had started 
with some little embarrassment. On 
reaching this, our last camping site, 
a mile or so from the capital I had 
told Bates, who was in charge of 
my personal effects, that I would 
need full dress regalia for the ap- 
proaching reception. 

As we had lived in riding and 
tropical clothes for several weeks 
previously, the thought of this 
formal attire, including the requi- 
site top hat, was not alluring. The 
arrival of the army was the signal 
for hasty preparations. 

My dress clothes were beautifully 
laid out in my sleeping tent, and 
I proceeded to don them with a 
fiery sun blazing down upon the 
double tent cover above, but I was 
somewhat chagrined to find that the 
necessary garters were not present. 

Bates expressed his great regret 
that they could not be found. Dis- 
concerting as this was, it was not 
so bad as what further developed— 
that my silk hat also was missing. 
Evidently my hat box containing 
hat and sock garters had taken the 
long way to Addis Ababa with the 
camels, 

In these circumstances, I felt 
called upon to invoke the patri- 
otism of Vice Consul General Love. 
He was the soul of generosity and 
immediately consented to and, in- 
deed, insisted upon my wearing his 
own top hat as the ranking officer, 
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while he wore the informal but 
more comfortable white helmet. 
Unfortunately, Love's head was 
much narrower than my own, which 
made wearing his hat torture. There 
was nothing else for it, however, 
and I was high-hatted when the 
line of march was formed. 

More warriors in picturesque at- 
tire flanked the route on both sides, 
and as we wound slowly along 
under the intense sun, crowds of 
natives dressed in the popular un- 
bleached-cotton garments surged in 
the streets of thatched dwellings 
leading to the reception hall of the 
palace. 

Many cotton-garbed Abyssinian 
women with identical coiffures, re- 
sembling those of the ancient 
Hamitic or Nabatean races, were 
among the crowds. This coiffure 
consisted of tight, closely set rows 
of fine braids of oiled hair drawn 
flatly back from the forehead. 

My enjoyment of this exotic 
scene was marred by the fact that at 
every step of the mule my trousers 
and socks tended to ascend and de- 
scend, respectively, while the pre- 
carious activity of Love’s hat on my 
head was a constant source of dis- 
comfort and annoyance. 

Preceded by the horde of war- 
riors, with others bringing up the 
rear, we gradually made our way 
through the packed and breathless 
streets of Addis Ababa and emerged 
upon a garish square, fronting 
which was a huge oblong structure 
of sun-dried mud brick with corru- 
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gated tin roof. This was the Gueb- 
bi, or royal audience hall. A color- 
ful crowd of thousands of warriors 
and attendants had gathered here. 

We were assisted to dismount 
and were ushered to a great cur- 
tained entrance. The curtain was 
pulled aside and at once fell to be- 
hind us. The contrast from the 
intense sunshine outside to the dim- 
ly lighted interior of the Guebbi 
quite blinded one at first, and I was 
brought to the situation in hand by 
a tug at my elbow, and the voice of 
Samuel (our interpreter) behind 
me saying: “Excellency, please make 
a bow.” 

I bowed vaguely to the space in 
front. When my eyes became ad- 
justed to the subdued light, I dis- 
covered before me a long narrow 
passage formed by dense walls of 
shrouded, dusky figures. Every eye 
was upon me, deep silence reigned, 
and there was nothing for it but to 
start forward. 

I could make out, seemingly 
miles away, at the end of the 
human lane, a silk-canopied four- 
poster couch resting on a dais which 
was several steps up from the floor 
of the hall. This was the throne of 
the Christian Emperor Menelek, 
Lion of the Tribe of Judah, King 
of Kings of Ethiopia. 

About midway from the entrance 
of the Guebbi to the throne, an- 
other tug at my sleeve indicated 
that another bow was in order, and 
on arrival at the foot of the steps, 
a third salutation was made. 


From my standing position I 
looked up to the dark but intelli- 
gent and kindly face of the King. 
He was reclining under the canopy 
in a black satin cloak, his head 
bound with a scarf of light-colored 
silk. 

When my short address had been 
delivered and my Letter of Cre- 
dence handed up to the King, he 
made a dignified speech of wel- 
come in Amharic—the language of 
the Ethiopian highlands — after 
which we retired from the presence 
in the best order possible. 

The second step in official proto- 
col for a newly arrived foreign 
envoy was to seek an audience with 
the King for the purpose of offer- 
ing gifts as established by custom. 
With this in view the Department 
of State furnished me with a 
framed picture of the President, a 
gold-mounted rifle, a gramophone, 
and a book of photographs of our 
warships. 

To these I had added several arti- 
cles for the sake of swelling the 
gift list, to which I had heard much 
importance was attached by the 
Abyssinian Court. Each object was 
carefully tied up in many wrappings 
of paper. This, also, was a very 
important detail. 

At the appointed hour, I arrived 
at the palace—a curious group of 
buildings. sheltered by eucalyptus 
trees and situated on an eminence. 
Our party was followed by a mount- 
ed troop of native Legation guards, 
whom I had outfitted in uniforms 
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resembling somewhat those of the 
United States Cavalry. 

The guards were very proud of 
these clothes and of their Krag- 
Jorgensen carbines, and they pre- 
sented quite an imposing appear- 
ance on their prancing little Abys- 
sinian horses. Mules bearing the 
profusely wrapped gifts brought up 
the rear of the procession. 

We were ushered into a pavilion 
on one side of which sat not only 
the King, dressed much as I had 
seen him in the audience hall, but 
also his Consort. 

Queen Taitu, officially designated 
as the “Light of Ethiopia,” was not 
a lady of very prepossessing appear- 
ance. Of rather more than middle 
age, her color was several shades 
lighter than that of the King. Her 
glance was indicative of more than 
average determination and was 
fraught also with a gleam of what 
I rather anxiously interpreted as an- 
ticipation. 

After salutations, my attendants 
started the unwrapping of the gifts. 
As each one appeared, I presented 
it to the King, who after a brief 
examination and a nod passed it to 
his attendants standing behind him. 
Soon the floor of the pavilion was 
almost knee-deep in masses of tis- 
sue paper. 

As this Christmas-like ceremony 
approached its termination, I was 
disturbed to notice that the counte- 
nance of Queen Taitu registered 
nothing less than rage, She had 
seized upon the volume depicting 
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the pride of our navy, the pages of 
which she was furiously thumbing 
upside down. The difficulty, it ap- 
peared, arose from the fact that no 
gifts had been forthcoming for Her 
Majesty. 

Without delay I requested the 
interpreter to explain that I had not 
expected the honor of being re- 
ceived by the Queen on this occa- 
sion and that I would welcome the 
first opportunity to offer a few small 
presents I had brought for her. At 
the same time I blessed my lucky 
stars that I had heeded the advice 
of an old traveller not to omit this 
detail in my preparations. 

He had assured me that silk stock- 
ings of the most brilliant and va- 
ried hues procurable would prove 
to be the most appreciated gift. 

On being approached in the mat- 
ter of gifts, the Department of 
State intimated that it would aban- 
don its customary negative attitude, 
in consideration of the exceptional 
conditions then existing in Abys- 
sinia, and would supply me with 
certain presents for the King, but 
I was advised semi-officially that it 
would firmly decline to accede to 
any suggestion of hosiery for the 
Queen. 

However, on my way to Abys- 
sinia I had landed at Marseilles, 
where I obtained a fine array of 
bright-colored striped silk stockings 
together with handkerchiefs and 
perfumes that I was assured would 
please the taste of an African 
Queen. Such proved, I think, to be 
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the case, and my subsequent recep- 
tion by Queen Taitu was a most 
gracious one. 

The Guebbi was the setting for 
an interesting scene on a later oc- 
casion. Here the Chiefs of Mission 
had been invited by the King to 
lunch on one of the Abyssinian feast 
days. 

The square outside the entrance 
was a picturesque sight as we as- 
sembled there with our mounted 
guards. The British, French, and 
Italian Ministers were followed, in 
turn, by sraartly caparisoned official 
troops of bearded Indian Sikh lanc- 
ers, and Somali and Eritrean cav- 
alry. The German Minister and I, 
as well as the Russian Chargé 
d’Affaires, were accompanied by 
bands of Abyssinian horsemen in 
distinctive uniforms. 

Leaving the multicolored guards, 
we were ushered into the vast re- 
ception hail, to a table placed at the 
side of and somewhat below the 
canopied throne upon which te- 
clined King Menelek. After bow- 
ing to our royal host we took our 
seats at the table, which was laid in 
approved Occidental style. Here 
we were served with a sumptuous 
European iuncheon accompanied by 
the inevitable sweet champagne. 

At some distance below us in 
the hall there were many long 
tables with benches at either side 
which accommodated probably a 
hundred persons each. These were 
soon filled by a horde of Abyssinian 
men in chammas and cotton trous- 
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ers, who were admitted through the 
main entrance. 

Every man was supplied with a 
flat slab of native bread and a cup. 
Huge sides of raw beef were then 
brought in, suspended on the 
shoulders of servitors. As these 
were passed down the long rows, 
each guest took his knife and 
slashed off a portion to his liking. 
Morsels of the raw meat were 
wrapped in pieces of bread and 
thus consumed, the whole being 
washed down with beakers of tedj, 
which was passed constantly along 
the tables. 

At a given signal the hall was 
quickly emptied of the first crowd 
of native guests, who were replaced 
by new arrivals with unappeased 
appetites. This procedure was re- 
peated several times until it would 
seem that the generous old King 
must have fed a great part of the 
male population of Addis Ababa. 
Meanwhile King Menelek had been 
served with a private repast in his 
reclining position. 

The great hall having been finally 
cleared and our own luncheon fin- 
ished, we made our bows to our 
host, joined our escorts on the 
square, and rode off to our widely 
separated Legations. 

Some months prior to my depar- 
ture King Menelek ceased entirely 
to appear in public. It was vari- 


ously reported that he was very ill, 
that he was in a comatose state, 
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even that he had died—also that he 
was recovering. 

At this juncture, rumor said the 
German Minister had expressed the 
opinion that the King was being 
slowly poisoned by Queen Taitu, 
who was ambitious of usurping 
permanently the status of Queen 
Regent which she had assumed tem- 
porarily on account of the King’s 
illness. This envoy, an intelligent 
and agreeable person, soon after- 
ward retired precipitately from his 
post and left the country. 

This was the status of affairs in 
Addis Ababa when I was trans- 
ferred to another post. King Men- 
elek was supposed to be still alive, 
and my travelling passport bore 
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his seal. However, Queen Taitu 
was actively ruling in his stead. 

In the circumstances, I made no 
personal visit of farewell at the 
palace save upon the young man, 
Lij Yassu, the King’s nephew, who 
had been designated by him as his 
eventual successor—a rather vapid 
lad of fifteen or sixteen. 

When I called on him, I took 
along his photograph which I asked 
him to autograph for my album. 
Lij Yassu seemed quite nonplussed 
by my request. He looked first to 
the right, then to the left, and 
finally replied that he would get his 
tutor to teach him to write his 
name very soon. 


~ 
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SHOO SHOO, BABY, high on the Hit Parade (sheet 
sales about 500,000), was written, words and music, by 
Phil Moore, a handsome 26-year-old Negro whose regular 
job is doing arrangements for MGM. 

He is a graduate of the University of Washington, and 
learned to play the piano when he was four years old, in 


Portland, Ore. 


Shoo Shoo Baby came to Moore six months ago, when 
he was making soothing noises at Lena Horne, who was 
suffering a momentary attack of stage fright at the time. 

Shoo-shoo is a pacifying sound, and men all over town 
have been shoo-shooing baby ever since the song became 
popular. Of course, it will never replace the mink coat. 


PM. 


{ All-Negro Simplex plant 


tops production and profit goals. 


Thawing Out Job 


Condensed from Business Week 


HEN THE ISSUE of em- 
Weng Negro workers was 

presented to Simplex Radio 

Corp. of Sandusky, Ohio, a 
Philco subsidiary, about a year ago, 
its executives decided to try a solu- 
tion tailored to button up com- 
plaints of “job freezing,’ which 
tends to keep Negroes at the bot- 
tom of the pay scale. 

Instead of hiring Negroes in the 
existing plant, Simplex took over 
an abandoned factory in another 
part of town, remodeled it, and set 
up an all-Negro plant. 

Only one white person has any- 
thing to do with its production, the 
plant manager, William Wright. 
Five other whites are on the pay- 
roll, but their duties are isolated 
from production lines. 

Most of the workers—there are 
fewer thaa 200—are women. Male 
employees include the production 
superintendent, chief engineer and 
two assistants, two clerks in the 
receiving room, one in the tool 
room, and a materials expediter. 

The experiment has been proved 
in production records, according to 
Wright. Ever since the plant be- 
gan operating, in April, its output 


of a restricted electrical device has 
been reported ahead of schedule, 
and although the plant ledger 
wasn’t expected to show a profit 
until 1944, the company reports it 
crossed the profit line in August. 
Wright can see no reason why it 
shouldn’t continue to stay on the 
profit side indefinitely. 

Attendance is cited as another 
indicator of satisfactory operation. 
Both excused and unexcused ab- 
sences are considered absenteeism, 
which has been averaging as little 
as 21/, and 3 per cent. 

The feeling of team work which 
Wright holds is responsible for this 
record is cultivated through an em- 
ployees’ choral society, noted lo- 
cally for its music, an activities 
committee, suggestion box, and a 
labor-management committee. The 
plant is small enough, Wright says, 
to function on occasion as “one big 
committee.” 

Personnel records show that 25 
technicians, supervisors, and work- 
ers in the new plant are college 
trained. Production superintendent 
is Ulysses Ridley, who attended 
Harvard, once ran a contracting 
business of his own in Florida and 
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did supervisory work at the Army’s 
Erie Proving Grounds before he 
joined Simplex. 

William Derrick, chief engineer, 
graduate of Howard, was a member 
of an electrical engineering part- 
nership in Washington, formerly on 
the design staff for the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics’ engine research laboratory in 
Cleveland. 

Personnel director Ida M. Wil- 
son, also college trained, has a 
background of twelve years of pub- 
lic school teaching and, as an active 


church worker, ‘‘knows all the Ne- 
gto people in town.” 

Wage rates at the new Simplex 
plant follow exactly those estab- 
lished in the company’s other 
plant, Wright explains. Base rate 
for women is 60 cents an hour and 
70 cents for men. Workers in the 
new plant have lower average earn- 
ings than their fellow-employees in 
the older plant only because they 
haven't yet established the seniority 
necessary to be upgraded into the 
highest wage brackets. 


VITAL STATISTICS 


The total number of Negro votes in the nation is close to two million 
yet there is only one Negro congressman. 

Of the total Negro population of 3,651,256 in the eight Deep South 
States, only 80,000 voted in the 1940 elections. 

Negroes voted overwhelmingly against Franklin Roosevelt for Presi- 
dent in 1932 but overwhelmingly for him in 1940. 

At the time of the drafting of the Constitution, free Negroes could 
vote in every one of the original states except Georgia and South Carolina. 

At the time of the Civil War, Negroes could vote in only five states— 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island and Vermont. 

The total number of Negroes voting in the nation equals the total white 


vote in the eight states of the Deep South, excepting Texas. 
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Sie ARE only four pos- 


sible solutions of the race 
question. 


One of them would be the 
extermination of one race or the 
other. That is not to be contem- 
plated. 


Another one would be deporta- 
tion, which is out of the question. 

Another one would be amalgama- 
tion, to send the country down to 
become a miserable mass of amal- 
gamated, degenerate humanity. 
That is unthinkable. 

The only one left is segregation, 
the one that the South has followed 
successfully for more than 300 
years. 


REP. JOHN RANKIN is congress- 
man from Mississippi, where he repre- 
sents the poll tax payers in the county 
surrounding the small town of Tupelo. 
He is considered one of the outstanding 
parliamentarians in Congress. 


tion 


Race 


By Rep. John Rankin 


The Negro’s hope for happi- 
ness and prosperity is among the 
best friends he ever had on the face 
of the earth, and that is the white 
people of the Southern States. 

I know we of the South have 
been accused of being unkind to 
the Negro. I know that we have 
been misrepresented throughout the 
country on this subject, but as the 
grandson of a slave holder, I want 
to say that no people under the 
shining sun ever did more for one 
race than the white people of the 
South has done for the Negro. 

We never reduced the Negro to 
slavery. We elevated him from 
the position of savage to that of 
servant. Throughout uncounted 
centuries he roamed through the 
wilds of Africa, one of the richest 
countries in all the world, and 
never developed the art of agricul- 
ture to the extent of making his 
living out of the ground. For 
countless centuries he trod the soil 
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of his native land, with diamonds 
beneath his feet, and never dreamed 
of the theory of values. 

He bowed beneath his mastet’s 
whip at the building of the pyra- 
mids and watched succeeding civil- 
izations rise and fall, and all he 
ever learned was to construct a 
rude shelter of bark and grass to 
protect him from the beating rays 
of a tropical sun. He saw the 
dawn of civilization and watched 
the pageant of the centuries pass 
without so much as manifesting a 
desire to participate in progress; 
until we brought him to this coun- 


HO. 


LL OF America is com- 
- ing to a general reali- 

zation of the fact that 

the South’s attempted so- 
lution of the race problem— 
namely a system of biracialism— 
is an obvious failure. 

Racial segregation, like slavery 
itself, is a malignant growth in a 
democracy. Biracialism is stultify- 
ing, costly, stupid, and self-perpet- 
uating. It is essentially impossible 


CAREY McWILLIAM is a prominent 
West Coast attorney, former California 
state commissioner of housing and im- 
migration. He is the author of Fac- 
tories In The Field and Ill Fares The 
Land. 
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try, taught him the rudiments of 
civilization, and showed him the 
light of Christianity through the 
unfortunate instrumentality of slav- 
ery — unfortunate for the white 
man, but fortunate for the Negro. 
Because human slavery has been 
the greatest curse the South ever 
had, yet the greatest blessing the 
Negro had ever known up to that 
time. 


Since the War between the States 
throughout the South, the Negroes 
have been able to live and enjoy 
peace and protection. 


Condensed from the book, “Brothers Under The Skin” 
By Carey McWilliams 


and impractical. It tends to spread 
throughout the nation and it cre- 
ates as Elmer Carter stated in a 
recent article ‘‘a spiritual hiatus 
between the races, fostering in one 
a feeling of inferiority, and in the 
other an equally insidious superi- 
ority complex. It breeds resent- 
ment, suspicion and humiliation 
and undermines the Negro’s faith 
in democratic government.” 

It robs the Negro and other mi- 
norities of the rightful cultural and 
historical inheritance. The at- 
tempted enforcement of such a sys- 
tem during the last forty years has 
proved to be a dismal failure. By 
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the 1920's biracialism had become 
a dead end. 

Now is not only the opportune 
time to liquidate the last vestiges 
of this system in America but we 
must proceed to do so if the crit- 
ical tensions already developing are 
not to explode with disastrous con- 
sequences, either in the immediate 
future or during the postwar period. 

Industrial’ developments alone 
dictate the abolition of the bi- 
racial system. Segregation is not 
compatible with industrial effi- 
ciency. 

The Criminal Code of South 
Carolina provides today that it is 
unlawful for any concern engaged 
in cotton textile manufacture to 
employ Negroes and whites to 
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work in the same room, or to use 
the same doors of entrance or exit 
at the same time, or to use the 
same pay ticket windows or the 
same stairways or windows, or to 
use the same lavatories, toilets, 
drinking water, buckets or glass- 
es. Such a statute im an area 
where Negroes constitute the bulk 
of the available labor supply is 
an unwarranted and utterly inde- 
fensible shackle upon industry 
itself. 

Those who point to the South 
as our “Economic Problem No. 1” 
state that it must have more in- 
dustrial development. But the 
greatest barrier to the industrial 
development of the South is Jim 
Crowism itself. 


TWO MEN—one Negro, the other white—stood side 
by side on the car. Suddenly reaching, the white man picked 
something from the Negro’s sleeve. “Take your hands 
off'n me,” the Negro flared. “What you doing, touching 


me?” 


“I didn’t mean any harm,” the white replied, “I was 
just taking a bedbug off your coat.” 

“Put it back,” the Negro stormed. “Getting so colored 
folks can’t have nothing but what you white folks want to 


take it away.” 


Arthur P. Davis, Norfolk Journal and Guide. 


NEGRO DIGEST POLL 


Segregation Solution 


By Wallace Lee 


(Director, Negro Digest Poll) 


HE TRADITIONAL Jim 
practices of the South 
that separate and segregate 
Negroes from whites in all 
public and private institutions is not 
the solution to America’s race 
problem. 
That is the considered opinion of 
a majority of both Negro and white 
Americans as compiled in the March 
Necro Dicest Poll. While South- 
ern sentiment is still overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of segregation, even 
here there are many doubts as 
to whether it is the final solution to 
the nation’s critical race problem. 
The question asked a_ repre- 
sentative cross-section of persons in 
all parts of the nation was: “Is 
Segregation the Solution to the 
Race Problem?” The results: 


Un- 

Yes No decided 

North ......9% 78% 13% 
West ........ 7% 81% 12% 
South ......83% 11% 6% 


While many whites indicated they 
favored segregation in race rela- 
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tions, still they questioned whether 
it would finally resolve the race 
problem. Some with stronger opin- 
ions declared that rather than solve 
the problem, segregation is aggra- 
vating the racial situation. Here 
was how whites expressed their 
views: 


Un- 

Yes No decided 

North ......10% 75% 15% 
West ....... 8% 79% 14% 
South ......91% 6% 3% 


Among Negroes opinions were 
far stronger, especially in the North. 
The preponderant attitude was that 
segregation was a violation of the 
American creed of democracy and 
rather than helping to solve the 
racial problem was making its final 
settlement a more difficult problem. 
The vote was: 


Un- 

Yes No decided 
North 6% 87% 7% 
West ........ 8% 88% 4% 
South ...... 49% 22% 29% 


for a book on Harlem. 


{ Author tells how he collected material 


Mect Negro 


By Bucklin Moon 


HERE weren’t many Ne- 

} groes in the little town where 

I was. born and grew up, 

Eau Claire, Wis. I don’t re- 

member seeing more than a hand- 

ful of them, or thinking about them 

either—until I got to college and 

the South began to feed me the 
legend. 


I went to Rollins College, in 
Florida. You know the legend. 
That Negroes are dirty by choice. 
That there’s no sense sending them 
to school because they're incapable 
of learning anything. That they're 
thieves by nature. That all Negroes 
pine to sleep with a white woman. 

It didn’t take me long to find out 
what bilge all that is. 

I found out by spending much 
of my spare time in Harlem, walk- 
ing the streets, talking to people. 
That was in 1935, right after my 
graduation from college. I had 
come to New York, wanting to 
write, but got a publicity job to 


BUCKLIN MOON is author of The 
Darker Brother and an editor at Dou- 
bleday, Doran & Co., publishers. 


guarantee myself three meals a day. 

I wanted to smash that legend. 
I wanted to write about Negroes as 
they really are. Not the Faulkner, 
Julia Peterkin, Octavus Roy Cohen 
sort of stuff. 

So I went up to Harlem. I talked 
to old people, kids, young people, 
bums, workers. I never had any 
trouble, except at night. Then I 
was often taken for a plainclothes 
man because I’m so tall, but usually 
I could convince them I wasn’t. 

I learned about the frustration 
and sickness, mental and physical, 
that stems from a lack of economic 
opportunity. I tried to put that into 
the pages of The Darker Brother. 

I am now planning a second 
novel. I'd like to show what's go- 
ing to happen in the South when 
the war is over, and our Negro 
troops come home. 

I don’t think the Negro is going 
back into the old pattern, particu- 
larly in the South. He has become 
militant and has leadership, both of 
which were lacking at the end of 
the last war. 

I think the South is changing. 
Southern leadership is way behind 
the Southern people. I think there’s 
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a gradual relaxation of Jim Crow. 
How long that will last, and how 
far it will go, I don’t know. 

The actual cost of maintaining 
two systems of schools, hotel and 
train accommodations—it’s fantastic 
and absurd. 

Anything short of complete eco- 
nomic, political and social equality 
for the Negro makes mock of 
democracy. 

We're even trying to affect other 
nations with our prejudice by tak- 
ing it overseas with our troops. 

Thank God, it makes the British 
and Irish sore. I was told of a town 
in England where the townspeople 
put up a sign on the local pub say- 


ing Only English and Negro 
Americans Welcome as a slap in 
the face to those Americans who 
had been trying to keep out Negro 
soldiers. 

As to the would-you-want-your- 
sister-to-marry-a-colored-man argu- 
ment against social equality for the 
Negro, it’s absolute rot. I don’t 
know what the South means by 
social equality. Marriage is a pri- 
vate business. You don’t marry 
anyone that you don’t want to 
marry, just as you don’t have any- 
one in your house that you don’t 
like, whether they’re white, green 
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or blue. 


All too often that word ‘‘educa- 
tion” is just a subterfuge behind 
which hide a lot of would-be lib- 
erals who talk mighty loud about 
racial equality—but secretly, or sub- 
consciously, hope it won’t come to 
pass in their generation. 

Bishop Francis J]. Haas 


What becomes of the integrity of 
a people who deny, yet practice, a 
doctrine of their enemies? Can we 
assume responsibility for the en- 
forcement of justice in Asia when 
we do not enforce it in Atlanta or 


Detroit? 


Dr. Robert Redfield 


After being asleep for 50 years, 
the poor white man in the south is 
beginning to learn how closely akin 
his problems are with the Negro 
whom he has been taught to de- 
spise. He is learning that the Ne- 
gro has never done anything to 
make his lot more difficult and he 
is beginning to see with a common 
eye and a common aim that they 
can help to set each other economic- 
ally free. 


Dr. Mordecai Johnson, 
President of Howard University 


Race prejudice is the most diffi- 
cult thing to discuss or do anything 
about because some people cannot 
be reasoned with. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 


of life insurance among Ne- 

groes in the United States 

has its counterpart in the be- 
ginning and development of life 
insurance abroad. In both instances, 
its origin can be traced to cooper- 
ative efforts to meet the primary 
needs of the unfortunate and under- 
privileged. 

The Negro in the United States 
has always been sensitive to his en- 
vironment and quick to attempt 
suitable adjustments to disturbing 
elements, sometimes by trial and 
error and sometimes by imitation. 

It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the Free African Society was 
formed by free Negroes in Phila- 
delphia as early as April 12, 1787. 
It was the first attempt at anything 
like independent, economic organ- 
ization among Negroes for the pur- 
pose of looking after the sick and 


poor. 


Jer GENESIS and evolution 


A. T. SPAULDING is actuary and 
secretary of the North Carolina Life 
Insurance Company in Durham, N. C., 
one of the largest Negro businesses in 
the world. 


{ Growth of Negro insurance firms 
a record of race advancement. 


Condensed from Best’s Insurance News 


By A. T. Spaulding 


It was the forerunner of what 
seems to have been the first real 
imsurance company organized by 
Negroes in this country—the Afri- 
can Insurance Company organized 
in Philadelphia in 1810 with a capi- 
tal of $5,000. The organizers cop- 
ied the Free African Society pattern 
of organization. 

In 1815 in the City of Richmond, 
Virginia, the Burying Ground So- 
ciety of Free People of Color of 
City of Richmond was formed with 
total subscribers of 743 free Ne- 
groes. 

The Philadelphia Ledger, in 
March, 1831, published a notice 
from a group of Negroes who de- 
sired to cooperate in aiding worthy 
charitable cases in the city (Phila- 
delphia) by “forming institutions 
for mutual relief.” 

The early part of the nineteenth 
century witnessed an extensive for- 
mation of local secret societies 
among free Negroes with member- 
ships of 16 to 120 each. But these 
groups were compelled to meet 
clandestinely due to stringent laws 
prohibiting the assemblage of Ne- 
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grocs for any purpose unless a white 
person was present. 

In 1838 one hundred such groups 
had a membership of 7,448 with 
Paid in Dues for the year of 
$18,831. They paid out benefits 
totaling $14,172 and had a cash 
balance of $10,023. 

The larger white industrial in- 
surance companies of this country 
began writing Negro risks as early 
as 1875 and as a matter of fact 
“vied with each other for the busi- 
ness.” It was written on the same 
basis as the white risks. The Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of New- 
ark, New Jersey and the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company of 
New York were the two leading 
companies in the writing of Negro 
business. 

During the early part of 1881 a 
new problem presented itself. It 
was that of writing Negroes on the 
same basis as whites. Under date 
of March 10, 1881, the company 
issued a release to superintendents 
and agents setting forth the changes 
made “with respect to colored per- 
sons applying for insurance . . .” 
and stated that, ‘“These changes are 
made in consequence of the exces- 
sive mortality prevailing in the 
class above named.” 

It was further stated that, “The 
action of the Prudential is fully 
justified by the available statistical 
information on the subject. Refer- 
ence to any health report of a south- 
ern or northern city covering the 
years 1880-1881 will clearly prove 
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that the general death rate of the 
colored population was about 50 
per cent in excess of the death rate 
of the white population.” 

Under the adult policies, the sum 
assured was one-third less than pre- 
viously granted for the same weekly 
premium. Under the infantile poli- 
cies the amount assured remained 
the same but the weekly premium 
was increased. 

The Prudential subsequently 
closed the door to all Negro risks, 

The action of the Prudential did 
at least two things: (1) resulted in 
state legislation forbidding dis- 
crimination on the basis of color 
only, and (2) had a tremendous 
effect upon the organization and ex- 
pansion of Negro insurance enter- 
prises later. 

Virginia seems to have been the 
birthplace of Negro life insurance 
enterprises insofar as insurance on 
a sound basis is concerned. 

When we consider the fact that 
the very poverty of the Negro was 
the mainspring finally leading to 
the organization and development 
of life insurance within the group, 
that Negroes entered this highly 
scientific and competitive field 
mostly without previous insurance 
training or experience, that as late as 
1933 there were only two trained, 
qualified and practicing Negro actu- 
aries in the country, that neither the 
companies nor the officials were ad- 
mitted to membership in the exist- 
ing white insurance organizations, 
it is not surprising that the com- 
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pany Officials soon sensed the need 
of an organization of their own, for 
the need for trained insurance per- 
sonnel and the exchange of ideas 
on management problems of all 
types had jong been consummated. 

In October, 1921, at Durham, 
North Carolina, the permanent or- 
ganization of the National Negro 
Insurance Association was consum- 
mated. 

At the 1931 convention of the 
association there were 28 companies 
represented. At that time these 
companies had insurance in force 
of approximately $300,000,000, and 
admitted assets approximated $15,- 
000,000. 

This insurance in force and these 
accumulated assets had come from 
the “crumbs” left by the white in- 
surance companies, for the best 
Negro risks were being accepted by 
and were taking most of their insur- 
ance with contemporary white com- 
panies. As early as 1930 one large 
white company was reported to have 
at least $900,000,000 of insurance 
on Negro lives. 

Next to his faith in God, the 
Negro’s faith in his own life insur- 
ance companies has been one of the 
greatest contributing factors toward 
his progress. 

These two great faiths are the 
foundation stones upon which are 
laid his spiritual and financial secur- 
ity and provide his closest unity and 
his greatest strength. 

The volume of business trans- 
acted annually by the member com- 


panies of the National Negro In- 
surance Association is larger by far 
than that of any other corporate 
business thus far established by 
members of the Negro group. It 
represents the greatest achievement 
of the group in this country in a 
financial way and is a shining ex- 
ample of the fact that the Negro 
does have a stake in America which 
is worth fighting for. 

The report of the statistician of 
the National Negro Insurance As- 
sociation for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1942, showed the fol- 
lowing for 39 of the 42 member 
companies: 


Insurance in force $474,226,628 
Premium income 22,571,068 
Total income 24,532,560 
Payments to policy- 

holders 6,161,213 
Admitted Assets 37,882,046 
Liabilities 28,324,219 
Capital and unassigned 

funds 7,308,602 


All but three of the present Ne- 
gto life insurance companies were 
organized since 1900, and those 
three since 1890; 939 persons were 
employed in the home offices of 36 
of these companies and 8,751 in 
the field by 35 of them; 98.9 per 
cent of the insurance carried by 
Negroes in Negro owned and oper- 
ated companies is carried with mem- 
bers of the National Negro Insur- 
ance Association and no member of 
this association has failed. 

Although most of the Negro 
companies are located and operate 
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in the South and East mostly below 
the Mason and Dixon line where 
prejuice and discriminations are 
thought of as being most concen- 
trated, may it be said to the credit 
of the personnel of the various state 
insurance departments that I have 
found no record of charges of dis- 
crimination against these compa- 
nies because of color. 

On the basis of a recent survey, 
insurance on the lives of Negroes in 
the United States as of December 
31, 1942 was approximately as fol- 
lows: 

Number of policies, 9,420,289; 
amount of insurance, $1,685,024,- 
434; annual premiums, $67,919,- 
273. 

The future possibilities of growth 
and expansion of Negro insurance 
in the United States is as good as, 
if not better than, the possibilities 
of growth and expansion of the 
white insurance business. The in- 
surance needs of the Negro are far 
from satisfied. 

As his economic status is bet- 
tered, his educational opportunities 
increasingly improve, and his living 
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standards raised, his insurance re- 
quirements will be greater and his 
insurability more satisfactory. 

Furthermore, Negro insurance 
companies came through the last 
world war and the subsequent de- 
pression successfully and are now 
better equipped to handle the busi- 
ness available to them. They now 
have trained and experienced per- 
sonnel in executive, administrative, 
supervisory and operating positions 
with degrees from the leading white 
and Negro universities and colleges 
of the country. 

There is increasing cooperation 
and exchange of experiences and 
ideas between white and Negro 
companies—the Metropolitan prob- 
ably being the most outstanding 
along this line. Then, too, Negro 
companies are gradually gaining 
admission to membership in the 
leading white insurance organiza- 
tions and access to much beneficial 
information not previously avail- 
able. 

Some standard white risks are 
now knowingly taking insurance 
with Negro companies. 


SINCE 1917, when the U. S. Senate adopted a cloture 
tule to check further filibustering, about 10 attempts have 
been made “‘to talk a bill to death” by a member reading 
aloud any handy publication from the Bible to a bartender’s 
guide. In the last filibuster, staged in 1942, the delegated 
speaker devoted most of his time to selections from a mail- 
order catalogue. 


Freling Foster, Collier's 
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{ A recipe for Mexican rice and beans 
for Louis Armstrong and friends. 


Man She 


Condensed from Esquire 


By Iles Brody 


WING KINGS are not 

S gourmets. They don’t care 

a hang about the art of eat- 
ing, going in for quantity 
rather than quality. 

For instance, Louis Armstrong’s 
idea of culinary heaven is a soup 
plate full of rice and beans. This 
is forgivable for it is a simple dish, 
and simple dishes are often heav- 
enly. Besides, Louis, as you know, 
comes from New Orleans, almost 
the birthplace of rice and beans. 

Of course, Mexico, Puerto Rico, 
and a half dozen other countries 
also claim to have delivered this 
healthy baby. Take this recipe of 
the Mexican version, the real thing, 
swiped out of a Spanish cookery 
book published by the nuns of 
Guadalajara. 

Wash a package of red kidney 
beans and soak in cold water over- 
night. Drain in the morning, plac- 
ing the beans in fresh cold water, 
boiling them at least four hours. 
Now drain once more but save the 
water. Season the beans with salt 
and pepper, adding to them 
chopped parsley, chopped green 
pepper, chopped chives, and then 


fry in a pan in either butter or fat 
for a few minutes. Add them to 
the water in which they boiled, 
correct seasoning, and make the 
beans come to a boil. In the mean- 
while, wash rice (twice the quan- 
tity of beans) very thoroughly. 
Add the rice to the beans and cook 
till tender and until the liquid has 
completely disappeared. 

I don’t pretend to know a great 
deal about hot jazz but I do pre- 
tend to be an authority on food, 
and I know that most great musi- 
cians were great epicures—when 
they had anything to eat at all. 
Mozart and Schubert literally 
starved all their lives, musicians 
in the past being very poor. 

Why is it then that boogie- 
woogieists are not gourmets? I 
guess the answer is that as a rule 
they are too young, and real under- 
standing of food, real appreciation 
of it, does not come before the age 
of thirty or thereabouts. On the 
other hand, many great musicians 
were already famous before the 
age of twenty. Yet you cannot cite 
one great chef who achieved fame 
before he reached middle-age. 
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Hot swingsters, particularly the 
leaders, work immensely hard, 
burning up their energy very 
quickly, and when eventually they 
have a moment’s time to eat, they 
gobble up just anything—especially 
hamburgers. But because they like 
steaks too, and because they have 
to snatch meals, they like a special 
type of steak called in Manhattan, 
“musician’s steak’—the meat cut 
into small pieces and well pounded 
so as to need only a few minutes 
to broil. 

You might think that one 
shouldn’t mention Paderewski in 
the same breath with Count Basie, 
but the late great master fingered 
the selfsame keyboard of a piano 
as our excellent Count does, al- 
though Paderewski didn’t play in 
night clubs nor did he coax the 
One o’Clock Jump from the ivories. 

However, neither could have 
taught the other anything concern- 
ing his particular style of music. 
What the Count could have learned 
from Paderewski was epicurism, 
or at least a little science of food 
and good eating. For the Count 
admits that he doesn’t really care 
what he eats as long as the portions 
set before him are copious, while 


Paderewski at an early age was al- 
ready a fanatic of refined eating. 

I asked Lionel Hampton at the 
Famous Door in New York his 
daily eating schedule. He gets up 
at around 1 p. m. and breakfasts 
on bacon and eggs or corned beef 
hash and eggs. Drinks milk, for 
coffee makes him nervous. Lionel 
lunches at 6 p. m. You guessed 
right—he eats hamburgers. He also 
loves salad with Roquefort cheese 
dressing. 

“Moody eaters, we musicians 
are,” said Lionel, “we eat supper 
before shows or after, depending 
on our mood. I like spaghetti for 
my supper, or noodles. My boys 
(he has eighteen in his big orches- 
tra) are young and healthy. They 
eat all the time. Sometimes I feel 
like cooking. Once I fried fish. 
Another time I tried to roast a 
duck, but something went wrong. 
The duck was saved by the quick 
intervention of my wife, Gladys, 
who is an excellent cook.” 

Mrs. Hampton was a modiste in 
Hollywood, but also knows her 
spatulas. Although the Hamptons 
could well afford to keep an ex- 
cellent cook, she does most of the 
cooking for Lionel. 


THERE WAS the sailor on leave, entrained for 
Buffalo, who was awakened at dawn with a call for 
Rochester. 

“Rochester, my eye!” he told the porter, “tell Jack 
Benny ; don’t tell me.” 
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{ Colored peoples of world willing 


to forget white man’s folly if... 


The White World 


Written Expressly for Negro Digest 


By Arthur Ingram Hayman 


HEREVER I go, I gener- 
Ws tell some stories about 
Small Sam, the little native 
who was my “personal 
boy” during my years in Africa. 
My listeners are always interested 
when I tell them how patiently he 
sat with me day after day while I 
learned to speak the difficult dialect 
of his people. I still marvel at his 
patience when I badly pronounced 
the words. Instead of considering 
me too stupid to ever learn the lan- 
guage, he would slow up and take 
more time and care, taking himself 
to task instead of me, for failing to 
follow his teachings. 
And if it was Small Sam who 
broke down the wall of language 
between his people and me, he was 


ARTHUR INGRAM HAYMAN is 
a construction engineer who spent sev- 
eral years in Liberia for the Firestone 
Rubber Co. and came back to the U. S. 
to write Lighting Up Liberia, an ex- 
pose on conditions in the black African 
republic. He has been an explorer in 
Africa, South America and Asia and a 
bond broker on Wall Street. 


also the person to whom I owe my 
life today. There are few white 
men who escape the malaria-carty- 
ing mosquitoes from the sullen 
swamps and stagnant water holes 
in Africa. During the days when 
I seemed to be a molten piece of the 
blazing African sun, Small Sam 
brought me water and medicine. . . . 
He sat motionless just outside my 
room until I would call him to fill 
some need. 

Small Sam’s faithfulness, his hon- 
esty and his goodness has always 
made me wonder why we white 
people have not taken the trouble 
to tear a leaf from the primitive 
native’s book and study it carefully, 
taking from it so many things that 
are lacking in our lives. 

And to this day, I still cannot see 
how I deserved such wonderful 
treatment, me, a white man, from 
Small Sam, a black man. There is 
such a wide gap between his people 
and my people because my people 
imposed such cruel treatment and 
oppression on his people. 

But Small Sam, and all the other 
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colored people of the world, are 
willing to forget the white man’s 
stupidity and they are willing to 
give the white man another chance, 
maybe a last chance. 

It is a very strange thing how a 
little country like Liberia, Small 
Sam’s country, can have such a 
direct bearing on America. But just 
such an insignificant, little-known- 
about country can mean an awful 
lot in the planning for a true and 
permanent peace. 

For years, the European nations 
have looked with longing eyes at 
that 43,000 square miles of unusu- 
ally fertile land which we purchased 
for the freed slaves of America 
back in 1825. For years, foreigners 
went into Liberia and found that 
the mineral deposits and the possi- 
bility of growing things were far 
beyond expectation. 

With the exception of the one 
American rubber company which 
bought its way into Liberia, these 
foreign people were not able to 
take out any of the wealth because 
of the peculiar setup of the Liberian 
Government. 

Through tests, we know that 
most anything can be grown there 
in two thirds the time it takes to 
grow foodstuffs in the more tem- 
perate climates. This means much 
today when food is scarce and costs 
are high. Our Secretary of Agri- 
culture says we shall be forced to 
have more rationing after the war 
because of the many nations we 
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shall have to feed. Why must 
this be? 

There are two million natives in 
Liberia, who if given the chance, 
would be happy to grow enough 
food in Liberia alone to feed the 
newly-freed submerged peoples. 

Unfortunately these people in 
Liberia ate being kept in bondage 
by a handful of descendants of 
freed slaves from America. The 
rulers of Liberia will not permit the 
primitive people to make money for 
a man with money will be no longer 
servile. 

By helping the natives in Liberia, 
we will not only help ourselves but 
establish a better feeling with all 
colored peoples for the story of 
Liberia is one of the world’s big. 
gest jokes on us. 

Last year, while I was stationed 
in Liberia, a colored captain, an 
officer in charge of some of the first 
American Negro troops to arrive 
in that country, became quite 
friendly and we had some very in- 
teresting conversations. 

The topic of interest was always 
slavery in Liberia. He asked me 
whether America knew about the 
slavery there and he wondered why 
something was not done about it 
since we were fighting to free the 
submerged peoples of the world. 
He was very depressed for he felt 
we were not interested in what hap- 
pened to the colored people. 

How could we be interested in 
what happened to the colored peo- 
ple, look at our own country. He 
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said: “We Negroes have gladly 

t on the uniform of the Army of 
the United States to fight for the 
freedom of all people. You know 
we are dying every day, and gladly 
so for democracy. But when this 
war is won, and we return to 
America, we expect to share in the 
spoils... freedom . . . in our own 
country.” 

Can we dare deny them this... ? 

Mr. Winston Churchill has ruled 
that Africa and Asia were outside 
the immediate applications of the 
Atlantic Charter, then in the next 
breath he discussed the post-war 
plans for a permanent world peace. 
Why is Africa and Asia outside the 
immediate applications of the prin- 
ciples contained in the Atlantic 
Charter? Because the people are 
not white? How can there be a 
world peace under such circum- 
stances? My answer to that is, 
every person in the world will be 
forced to carry a machine gun under 
his arm to protect himself. 

But this confuses me. Is this 
really what the white men and the 
colored men of the world are fight- 
ing for—to divide up the world in 
spheres, and say, “This race and 
this religion shall be free, and that 
race and this religion shall be in 
bondage?” Shall we, a people born 
of a democratic revolt deny our 
world mission by maintaining peace 
through tanks and guns because we 
cannot see our way Clear to practice 
the principles which are the rock 
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foundations of this our great 
country ? 

That we include Africa and Asia 
as inside the immediate applications 
of the Atlantic Charter IS impor- 
tant to the growth of this so-called 
world peace. That we DO recog- 
nize and help the colored peoples 
in our country to better their eco- 
nomic status, is vital if we would 
perpetuate the life of our own 
country as well as liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness in the world. 

If these are not our aims and the 
aims of Great Britain, then the 
spiritual lesson of this war has been 
lost along with the millions of 
lives. Then too, we have hardened 
our hearts to the timely counsel of 
Vice President Wallace, when he 
said: “. . . The Anglo-Saxons have 
an attitude toward races: which has 
made them exceedingly unpopular 
in many parts of the world. We 
have not sunk to the lunatic level 
of the Nazi myth of racial superi- 
ority, but we have sinned enough 
to cost already the blood of tens of 
thousands of precious lives.  Eth- 
nic democracy built from the 
heart is perhaps the greatest need 
of the Anglo-Saxon tradition.” 

I believe the Negroes have a 
strong, essentially democratic cul- 
ture which is the basic hope for a 
universal civilization. This surely 
will be based upon the contribu- 
tions and the potentialities of the 
little man. 

John Masefield says, “The rich 
have power but the poor have cour- 
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age and neighborliness and a sense 
of values which transcend color or 
nationality.” I believe that these 
qualities can be particularly found 
in the Negro people for they are 
fundamentally a good people and 
this I know for I lived with them 
more than any other race as a result 
of my years spent in Africa. Given 
the chance, they will build a social 
structure which will be a firm part 
of the new and true world peace. 

This I say because I know them 
well and remember with deep 
gratitude their sincere hospitality 
and kindness toward me. For such 
friendships as Small Sam and the 
millions of Small Sams throughout 


the world are the only memories 
we can have of goodness and faith 
in kindness. 

And I suspect that the world 
could remember too if it would cut 
from its collective heart that rotten 
cancer of racial and religious preju- 
dice which must soon degenerate us 
to level far below the Nazi myth of 
superiority. For in those cold twi- 
light years when memory draws a 
mantle of dreams over the face of 
time, we will sit by the warming 
fire of kind thoughts. Then, and 
only then, those who fought for 
democracy, for liberty and for the 
freedom of the world, shall not 
have died in vain. 


Lost 


A YOUNG NEGRO LAD went inside the theatre 
lobby and applied for a job as an usher. 

The manager, hit by a manpower shortage, welcomed 
him with glee, rushed him into uniform and put him to 
work. After about an hour and a half, the youth came out 
to the lobby again to speak to the manager: “I’m quitting.” 

“What's the matter, son? Aren't the hours and pay good 
enough for you?” 

“Sure. But I’ve seen the picture.” 

Jack Moss 


after subway accident. 


{ W. C. Handy gets a new lease on life 


No ‘More dues 


Condensed from Chicago Sun 


By W. A. S. Douglas 
OME WEEKS ago a famous which fell together into exquisite 
S Negro, old and blind, fell sequence: 
from the platform of a New ‘Feelin’ tomorrow lak ah feel to- 
York subway station to the day—” 


tracks, fracturing his skull. He was 
rescued before a train came by and, 
at the hospital to which he was 
taken, it was said at first that he 
had no chance of recovery. 

Semi-conscious, the old man lay 
on his bed and the nurses heard 
him humming: 

“I hate to see de evenin’ sun go 
down.” 

That is the first line of a famous 
song, “The St. Louis Blues,” and 
the old man who lay near death, 
voicing his objections to the eve- 
ning sun going down was W. C. 
Handy, who wrote the words and 
music of “The St. Louis Blues,” 
“The Beale Street Blues,” ‘The 
Memphis Blues” and other famous 
songs of that and the jazz type. 

The second afternoon after he 
entered the hospital Mr. Handy 
seemed to get better and the doctors 
opined that maybe he had a chance 
despite his 70 years; he took things 
80 easy, so quiet. He was humming 
another line of smooth, soft words 


The radio broadcasters had heard 
of his accident and, by arrangement 
among them, there was, that second 
evening, an uninterrupted flow of 
Handy words and music designed 
to cheer him up. By the time the 
concert was over he was bright and 
chipper —“‘goin’ to get well.” 

The old blind trumpeter-com- 
poser is back home in Yonkers to- 
day, but never again will he “think 
lightly” ; and by that he means that 
there will be no more Handy jazz 
or Handy blues—and when you re- 
member that W. C. Handy com- 
posed more than 60 jazz songs and 
blues songs, all of them profitable, 
a score of them world famous, even 
after the years, then that’s a loss to 
the music business and a loss to all 
music lovers. 

The Lord has spared Will Handy, 
Will Handy believes, so that he can 
give to his country the words and 
music of many unknown members 
of his race—music that is not 
“light,” words that breathe devo- 
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tion to the Creator, lilts that are 
paeans of praise. Many of them go 
back to slavehood days, some even 
further. 

They are spirituals that were 
once well known throughout Mr. 
Handy’s people, that are fading 
away, must be revived. They have 
never been set down and only a few 
of them are in the mind of the old 
composer, remembered from the 
days of his childhood when his 
father was an Alabama country 
clergyman and insisted that they be 
sung at the services. He hopes that 
other oldsters will learn of his 
plans and search their memories for 
such chants, send them along to 
him. 
At 70, and having set himself 
this task in repayment of his debt 
to his Creator for his escape from 
death, Mr. Handy is not content; 


he has laid out for himself yet an-— 


other task; this to be a history of 
“Unsung Americans in Song.” 
There will be 30 members of his 
race in his book of words and 
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music—Frederick Douglass; Booker 
T. Washington; Sissiretta Jones, 
“The Black Patti”; Matthew Hen- 
son who went to the North Pole 
with Adm. Peary, and others. 

Daily, as he waits for his friends 
to send in the really old spirituals, 
Will Handy composes his heroic 
songbook. No longer able to write 
his own scores because of his blind- 
ness, he picks them out on the 
piano—which instrument he plays 
as well as he used to play his 
famous “blues” trumpet—and his 
compositions are taken down by 
Louise Logan, his secretary, and 
members of his family. 

His youngest son, Wyer, was his 
greatest help, but Wyer is in the 
Army now. Mr. Handy hopes the 
war will be over and that Wyer will 
be back before the job is done— 
which seems likely, when one thinks 
of the immensity of putting 30 
lives into stirring words and music. 

Mr. Handy is in no hurry, for 
he has a new lease of life. 


A HOUSEWIFE was fascinated to learn that her part- 
time colored maid also served a recently arrived refugee, 
a Frenchman who spoke no English. 

“But how does he tell you what he wants you to do, 
Martha?” she asked. “You don’t speak French, do you?” 
“No, Ma’am,” Martha said. “I don’t speak French and 
he doesn’t speak English. I never pay any attention to what 
he says. I just watch his mouth moving and I can usually 


tell what he’s trying to say.” 


New Yorker 


BOOK SECTION 


A condensation of the book 


By Gunnar Myrdal 


A remarkable, significant study on 
interracial sex relations by a Swedish 
social scientist. In this careful com- 
prehensive survey, the contradictions 
and complexes of colorphobia are 
discussed from the sexual and social 
point of view. 
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{| Interracial sex relations create 
a melange of color in America. 


By Gunnar Myrdal 


HE “Negro race” is defined 
} in America by the white peo- 
ple. 

It is defined in terms of 
parentage. Everybody having a 
known trace of Negro blood in his 
veins—no matter how far back it 
was acquired — is classified as a 
Negro. 

No amount of white ancestry, ex- 
cept one hundred per cent, will 
permit entrance to the white race. 


As miscegenation has largely been 
an affair between white men and 
Negro women, it is a fair approxi- 
mation to characterize the Negro 
race in America as the descendants 


KARL GUNNAR MYRDAL after 
graduation from the law school at 
Stockholm University completed his 
work for a doctorate in economics. Dur- 
ing 1929-30 he was in the United States 
as a Rockefeller Fellow and in 1933 
was appointed docent in political econ- 
omy in Stockholm University. On his 
return to the States in the autumn of 
1938 he was a member of the Senate 
and member of the Population Com- 
mission, the Housing Commission and 
the Agricultural Commission. After the 
invasion of Norway and Denmark he 
and his family went back to Sweden 
but he returned to America not long 
ago to complete his study of the Negro. 
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of Negro women and Negro or 
white men through the genera- 
tions—minus the persons having 
“passed” from the Negro into the 
white group and their offspring. 

This definition of the Negro race 
in the United States is at variance 
with that held in the rest of the 
American continent. 

In Latin America whoever is not 
black is white: in teutonic America 
whoever is not white is black. 

This definition differs also from 
that of the British colonies and 
dominions, primarily South Africa, 
where the hybrids (half-castes) are 
considered as a group distinct from 
both whites and Negroes. Even in 
the United States many persons with 
a mixture of Indian and white 
blood are regarded as whites (for 
example, ex-Vice President Curtis 
and Will Rogers). 

Legislation in this respect tends 
to conform to social usage, although 
often it is not so exclusive. In some 
states one Negro grandparent de- 
fines a person as a Negro for legal 
purposes, in other states any Negro 
ancestor no matter how far te- 
moved—is sufficient. 

This social definition of the Ne- 
gro race, even if it does not change 


anything in the biological situation, 
increases the number actually in- 
cluded in the Negro race. It rele- 
gates a large number who look like 
white people, or almost so, to the 
Negro race and causes the Negro 
race to show a greater variability 
generally than it would show if the 
race were defined more narrowly in 
accordance with ethnological or bio- 
logical criteria. 

“The farcical side of the color 
question in the States,’ says Sir 
Harry H. Johnston, “‘is that at least 
a considerable proportion of the 
‘colored people’ are almost white- 
skinned, and belong in the prepon- 
derance of their descent and in their 
mental associations to the white 
race.” 

There are, however, also Amer- 
ican Negroes with the clearest of 
white skin, the bluest of blue eyes, 
and the long and narrow head 
which happens to be both a Negro 
and a “Nordic” trait. 

The definition of the ‘Negro 
race” is thus a social and conven- 
tional, not a biological concept. 

The entire Negro problem in 
America hinges upon the social 
definition of “race.” Should Amer- 
ica wake up one morning with all 
knowledge about the African an- 
cestry of part of its population and 
all memories of color caste abso- 
lutely forgotten and find all the 
outward physical characteristics of 
the Negro people eradicated, but 
no change in their mental or moral 
characteristics, nothing we know 
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about the group would lead us to 
believe that the American Negro 
would not rapidly come to fit in as 
a well-adjusted ordinary American. 

His poverty and general back- 
wardness would mean a low start- 
ing point and cause a larger por- 
tion of the Negro population to 
remain in the lower social strata. 
But, having been relieved of the 
specific caste deprivations and hin- 
drances, his relative preponderance 
in the disadvantaged classes would, 
from the beginning, decrease. 

His earlier relative isolation in 
America through slavery and sub- 
ordinate caste position and, perhaps, 
also a few faint traditions and cus- 
toms kept from Africa, would, for 
a time, endow him with remnants 
of some peculiar cultural and per- 
sonality traits. But they would be 
negligible. 

But this is only a dream. The 
Negro has to be defined according 
to social usage, and his African an- 
cestry and physical characteristics 
are fixed to his person much more 
ineffaceably than the yellow star is 
fixed to the Jew during the Nazi 
regime in Germany. With the social 
definition comes the whole stock of 
valuations, beliefs, and expectations 
in the two groups, causing and con- 
stituting the order of color caste in 
America. 

HE SLAVES imported from 

} Africa by no means repre- 
sented “pure Negro races.” 

Of the original tribal stocks 

many had an admixture of Cau- 
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casoid genes from crosses with 
Mediterranean peoples. 

During the slave trade more 
white genes were added. The Port- 
uguese who settled on the Guinea 
Coast had relations with the na- 
tives. The slave traders themselves 
were known frequently to have had 
promiscuous intercourse with their 
female merchandise. 

Even more important as a source 
of infiltration of white blood into 
the Negro slave population before 
arriving in what is now the United 
States was slavery in the West In- 
dies. While some of the slaves in 
these islands came directly from 
Africa, others were brought indi- 
rectly by way of Spain and Portu- 
gal. 

It seems that there was extensive 
miscegenation in these two Euro- 
pean nations. Part of the offspring 
remained and became engulfed in 
the population of the Iberian Penin- 
sula. Those brought over to the 
West Indies formed a large propor- 
tion of their slave population. This 
continuously received further addi- 
tions of non-Negro blood from the 
white and Indian inhabitants of 
these islands. 

In the United States miscegena- 
tion with Indians and whites oc- 
curred from the very beginning. 

Indians were held as slaves in 
some of the American colonies 
while Negro slaves were being im- 
ported. Equality of social status 
between Indians and Negroes fa- 
vored intermingling. The whites 
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had little interest in hindering it. 

As the number of Negro slaves 
increased, the Indian slaves grad- 
ually disappeared into the larger 
Negro population. Whole tribes of 
Indians became untraceably lost in 
the Negro population of the South. 
Some Indian tribes held Negro 
slaves with whom they mingled, 
and some were active in the internal 
Negro slave trade. Runaway Negro 
slaves and free Negroes often took 
refuge in the Indian camps, where 
they then were kept as slaves or 
were adopted. 

They took part in the wars and 
insurrections and became completely 
amalgamated in the Indian tribes 
with which they lived. In a few 
cases the intermixture produced a 
group that was recognized neither 
as Indian nor as Negro. A few iso- 
lated groups of this type remain to 
the present day. 

The relations between Negro and 
white indentured servants during 
the seventeenth century had much 
the same social basis as the Negro- 
Indian intermixture. 

Some time elapsed before the 
imported Negroes were pushed 
down to the lower status of chattel 
slavery, and racial prejudice de- 
veloped only gradually. 

All through the colonial period, 
the white population showed a 
marked excess of males and a scarc- 
ity of females—as did also the Ne- 
gro population—which per se is a 
factor tending to promote inter- 
racial sex relations. It seems from 
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the historical records that the two 
dependent groups— Negro and 
white servants — were often bound 
together by considerable sympathy 
during most of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; the extreme contempt and 
hatred between Negroes and poor 
whites which has prevailed into the 
present time seems, in any case, to 
be a later development. 

Sexual relations occurred under 
these conditions rather freely and 
a half-breed stock appeared early. 

Some of those early relations 
involved, as the sporadic historical 
sources reveal, white women; some 
of the relations in both directions 
had the character of legal marriage. 
But from the beginning the much 
larger portion of the intermixture 
occurred between white men and 
Negro women and most of it was 
extra-marital, 

When a mulatto generation came 
into existence, it served as a new 
stimulus to relations between the 
Negro and white groups, as mu- 
latto women were preferred to pure- 
blooded Negroes as sexual objects. 

Even if in these early relations 
it seems that most of the time the 
white male partner belonged to the 
lower classes, the higher classes, 
who owned and could dispose of 
their slave women, already had 
given a share to the paternity of 
the growing Negro population of 
America. 

The various states started to pass 
laws against intermarriage and 
other types of interracial sex rela- 


tions. It is apparent from a casua! 
inspection of these laws that they 
were largely guided by the property 
holders’ interest in keeping parents 
and offspring in slavery. Their 
chief effect upon interracial sex re- 
lations was probably to drive them 
even more toward the illicit type. 
It probably did not diminish their 
actual occurrence to any appreciable 
degree, since there was practically 
no attempt to enforce the law pro- 
hibiting interracial intercourse out- 
side of marriage. 


S THE slavery and planta- 
A tion system became more 
firmly established in the 

early eighteenth century, a 

second stage was reached in Negro- 
white sex relations. White servi- 
tude was already on the decline 
while the number of Negro slaves 
was increasing. Some hold the 
opinion that, as a result, miscegena- 
tion decreased considerably, but 
their arguments are not convincing. 
A final answer to this question 
will probably never be reached, the 
less so as the matter of interracial 
sex relations had become an impor- 
tant issue between the white South- 
erners and the Northern Abolition- 
ists in the decades preceding the 
Civil War. The accusation that 
there was sexual exploitation of 
Negro women was one of the most 
effective means of consolidating 
public opinion against slavery in 
the puritan North. Thus Southern 
writers of the period avoided men- 
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tioning the point, especially as it 
involved white men of the master 
class and their female slaves. 

It should not be assumed that 
interracial sex relations were a pat- 
tern only of the Southern rural 
plantations. There is general agree- 
ment that such sex relations—meas- 
ured in proportion to Negro women 
involved—were even more frequent 
in the Southern cities and in the 
North. 

The Negro population in these 
urban communities contained a 
larger proportion of mulattoes, 
partly as a result of race mixture 
there and partly because slavehold- 
ing fathers of mulatto children 
sometimes freed their offspring and 
moved them to the cities or to the 
free territory in the North. 


The North contained more light- 
colored Negroes also because there 
were many states without laws pro- 
hibiting intermarriage. 

Mulatto women have always been 
preferred to full-blooded Negroes 
as sex mates. A large proportion 
of city Negroes were free; in the 
North all Negroes were free. City 
life—both in the South and in the 
North—was more anonymous, even 
for the slaves. In cities a larger pro- 
portion of Negroes were engaged 
in household work. They were 
fewer and were more scattered 
through the white population. All 
these factors tended to make inter- 
racial sex relations relatively more 
numerous in the Southern and 
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Northern cities than in the South 
ern rural areas. 

The only factor, apparently, 
working in the opposite direction— 
to decrease sex contacts between the 
races in the North—was the North’s 
lack of interest in breeding mulat. 
toes for the slave market. 

These interracial sex relations in 
the North and in Southern cities 
had only a minor influence on the 
genetic composition of the total 
Negro population, however, since 
the bulk of the Negro population 
during the slavery period was rural 
Southern. 

The third stage of Negro-white 
sex contact came with the Civil War 
and its aftermath. The Norther 
army left an unknown amount of 
Yankee genes in the Southern Ne. 
gro people. 

When the Negro population 
gradually settled down in the caste 
status which had been substituted 
for slavery, sexual mores can be as- 
sumed to have been continued much 
along ante-bellum lines. The only 
new element in the situation, ap- 
parently, was the lack of interest in 
breeding mulatto children for the 
slave market, because the latter no 
longer existed. 

What evidence there is on inter- 
racial sexual relations during the 
later decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury does not indicate that such re 
lations were considerably less fre 
quent than during slavery; they 
might even have been somewhat 
more frequent. 
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It is more difficult to form even 
a conjectural judgment as to the 
amount of interracial sexual rela- 
tions during the twentieth century 
and as to the present trend than it 
is to ascertain broadly the facts for 
earlier periods. 

Interracial sexual relations are 
more closely guarded than ever, and 
life is more anonymous and less 
fixed in groups about whose be- 
havior simple and valid generaliza- 
tions might be made. The slight 
increase in scientific research on the 
subject has not compensated for 
these trends. 

Among factors which might have 
tended to increase interracial sexual 
contact must be reckoned: increased 
Negro migration to cities and the 
North; slow but gradual urbaniza- 
tion even of rural districts in the 
South; and the secularization of 
sexual morals, particularly among 
the white population. 

Among factors having the oppo- 
site effect are the gradual break- 
down of the sexual double stand- 
atd (making for easier accessibility 
of white women for extramarital 
purposes) and the balancing of the 
sex ratio; in. the Negro population, 
the gradually increasing race pride, 
the relatively lessened value of con- 
cubinage with a white man, the 
slowly spreading middle class mo- 
rality in sex matters. 

Public opinion in the South also 
has become firmer in condemning 
white men’s sex relations with 
Negro women, and the segregation 
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of the Negro people has become 
more complete. 

An increased utilization of effec- 
tive contraception, decreasing the 
amount of mixed offspring has the 
same effect as decreased interracial 
sexual relations. As means of effec- 
tive birth control have become wide- 
spread among the American popu- 
lation, they have been utilized with 
particular eagerness and efficiency 
in mixed sexual relations. 


ECAUSE of the American 
f3 caste rule of classifying all 

hybrids as Negroes, it might 

be thought that no Negro 
blood would ever get into the white 
population. However, some ex- 
tremely light Negroes—usually hav- 
ing more white ancestry than Negro 
—leave the Negro caste and be- 
come “white.” 

“Passing”’ is the backwash of mis- 
cegenation, and one of its surest 
results. Passing must have been go- 
ing on in America ever since the 
time when mulattoes first appeared. 

Usually only the lighter colored 
Negroes pass in the United States. 
However, some of the darker do 
also by pretending to be Filipinos, 
Spaniards, Italians or Mexicans. 

Study reveals how capable of 
passing are persons with one-fourth, 
three-eighths, and even one-half, 
Negro blood, not to speak of per- 
sons with even smaller admixtures. 
Because those who pass usually have 
more white ancestors than Negro, it 
is genetically less important that 
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these people go over into the white 
world than if they were to remain 
in the Negro. Passing, therefore, 
involves far greater change in socia! 
definition of the individual than it 
does in his biological classification. 

Passing has genetic significance 
for both whites and Negroes. The 
whites get a certain admixture of 
Negro genes. This may modify cer- 
tain characteristics of their physical 
structure tc an extent which must 
be slight, on account of both the 
great size of the white population 
and the predominance of Caucasoid 
genes in the passers. It cannot make 
the white population much darker 
even if continued for a long time. 

The main genetic consequence of 
passing for the Negro people is that 
some of the near-Caucasoid ele- 
ments are being constantly removed 
from the possibility of reducing the 
proportion of Negroid genes in the 
remaining Negro population. This 
is, of course, a relative matter, since 
far from all light Negroes attempt 
to pass, and since many who cannot 
pass have a large admixture of 
white blood. 

Passing is apparently more com- 
mon to men than to women, judg- 
ing by opinion and the sex ratio. 

Miscegenation between American 
Negroes and whites is commonly 
believed to be on the decrease. 

Even if it is not certain that sex 
relations between members of the 
two groups are decreasing, there is 
more reason to feel confident that 
children of white-Negro unions are 


becoming rarer. Information on 
contraceptive devices is increasing; 
and their further technical perfec. 
tion is generally expected among 
population experts. 

A decreasing rate of birth of off. 
spring with parents representing 
the two races will not, of course, 
decrease the proportion of white 
genes in the Negro people but will 
slow down their further increase 
and postpone the distant possibility 
of full amalgamation. 

Passing is becoming easier in the 
more mobile and anonymous society 
of today and tomorrow. The more 
recent immigration of darker peo- 
ples from Eastern Europe and from 
around the Mediterranean Sea and 
also from Latin America, especially 
from Mexico, and the rising social 
respectability of the American In- 
dian, have made passing easier for 
the Negro. 

The increasing segregation, on 
the other hand, which tends to cre- 
ate economic and social monopolies 
for the Negro upper class (to which 
most of the light-colored mulattoes 
belong) will tend to decrease the 
desire to pass. 

So also will the rising race pride. 


America is unique among all 
countries having a mixed popula 
tion—not excluding countries like 
Brazil where discrimination is so 
much milder—in having a signifi 
cant number of white or almost 
white Negroes, who could easily 
pass but prefer not to do so. 
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Fiction and non-fiction, published or due for publication, with the 


Negro problem as its main subject. 
STRANGE FRuiT* 


Lilliaty SOM Reynal & Hitchcock $2.75 
AMERICAN DILEMMA* 

Gunnar Myrdal ......... Har per $7.50 
THIRTEEN AGAINST THE Opps* 

RACE AND ~UMORS OF RACE* 

Howard W. Odum..........0.0......... U. of N. Carolina Press $2.00 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER 
Shirley Graham and George Lipscomb......Ju/ian Messner 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO 


Otto Rilimeberg Harper $4.00 
RisiNG ABOVE COLOR* 

Edited by Philip H. Lotz......0.0000000000...... Association Press $1.50 
A NEGRO LOOKS AT THE SOUTH 

THE DOvE FLIES SOUTH 

PEoPLE FROM HEAVEN* 

TRINIDAD STORY 

Carl Ruthaven McBride 
TUBMAN* 

Earl Conrad ................ aiecdtuanadeusetics Associated Publishers $3.00 
Top Hats AND Tom Toms* 

THE DaRK STAIN* 

Flour Is Dusty 

AMERICAN HUNGER 

Richard Wright ..... ......ar per 


*Condensations of these books have appeared in Necro Dicest 
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1. Still—48 . White—50 15. Paige—35 

2. Louis—29 ‘ DuBois—76 16, Rochester—37 
3. Spaulding—68 10. Armstrong—43 17. Townsend—48 
4. Horne-—26 11. Scott—23 18. Bethune—68 
5. Redding—37 12. Wright—35 19. Ellington—44 
6. Hayes—s6 13. Rivers—50° 20. Bivins—24 

7. Hastie-—38 14. Handy—-70 
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Man WHO Knows 


I have been reading your publication 
with interest and appreciation. I do 
hope you will have continued success. 

Robert C. Weaver 
Director, Chicago 
Racial Relations 
Committee 

Your magazine certainly continues to 
fill a fine place in American current 


literature. 
Edwin R. Embree 
President, Julius 
Rosenwald Fund 


Necro Dicest is “tops” in the maga- 
zine field. I usually read it from cover 
to cover. The balance is almost per- 
fect. There is something that will inter- 
est all types of readers. It is a “must” 
magazine for those who want to know 
what the colored peoples of the world 


are doing. 
E. Washington Rhodes 
Publisher 


Philadelphia Tribune 


Your magazine fulfills one of the 
most important niches in contemporary 
journalism. I should like to feel sure 
that it finds its way to the reading tables 
in certain circles that particularly need 
the enlightenment it would bring. 

Dr. Ulysses Grant Dailey 
Noted Surgeon 


O THE AMERICAN men and women of both races who kh 

} made race relations their everyday business, N&GRO DiGEsT is a 
acknowledged “must.” For in no other publication in Ameri 

are the current facts and figures about the largest racial minority i 
the nation better documented or more pungently presented. In a handyl 
easy-to-read 100-page digest is condensed the most significant, entertainiggl 
and pointed writing about the Negro in hundreds of magazines ang 
newspapers. Here is what the editors, churchmen, educators, and maf 
power experts have to say about NgGRo Dicest: 


I read the Necro Dicest regulaf 
and find it excellent coverage. 
colm Ross 
Chairman, President's 
Fair Employment 
Practices Committee 
I desire to compliment you or 
very well balancéd contents of N 
Diczst. The magazine should b 
ceptionally successful. 


James Francis Coke 
Editor, Etude 
Magazine 
Necro DicEst is an answer to a bt 
parish priest’s prayer. Your coverage . 
excellent and an “E” is well meriteamy 
on other scores. | 
Rev. Philip Kirrane 
Josephite Fathers, ’ 
Alexandria, Va. 
May I congratulate you and yo 
associates for the splendid periodical 
Necro Dicest. It is a most worthwhilt 
publication. I enjoy every issue. 
. John P. Turner 
Philadelphia Board 
Of Education 4 
Your magazine is filling a defini 
need and you are to compliment 
en the fine job you are doing. 
Earl E. Newman 
Publisher 
Minneapolis Spoke. 
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